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SONGS FOR SUMMER. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


A BATH. 
O Summer! Summer, with the golden crown! 
Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet : 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly lie down 
Amid thy sultry heat. 


O! now to bathe in some sweet marble fount 

In those fair gardens Epicurus founded : 
Where in bright streamlets icy waters mount, 
By myrtle trees surrovnded. 


Or in a bath which old Boccacio 
Made murmur to the air with gentle cadence, 
Where oft with zoneless waists and cheeks aglow, 
Came Florentine fair maidens. 


But no! we have the sea, the flashing sea, 
And tread the wide expanse of silver sands : 
We hear old poet Ocean chanting free 
His tales of alien lands. 


Strip to the wooing wind. From rocks romantic 
Plunge in the fresh, green, laughing, quivering brine : 
Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 
And then—go home and dine. 





LOTOS-EATING. 
Who would care to pass his life away, 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen-—- 
Lotos-islands round a waveless bay, 
Sung by Alfred Tennyson? 


Who would care to be a dull newcomer, 
Far across the wide sea’s blue abysses ; 
Where, about the earth’s three thousandth summer, 
Passed divine Ulysses? 


Rather give me coffee, art, a book, 
From my windows a delicious seaview ; 
Southdown mution, somebody to cook— 
“Music?” I believe you. 


Strawberry icebergs in a summer time— 
But of elmwood many a massive splinter, 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 
For the nights of winter. 


Now and then a friend, and some sauterne ; 
Now and then a neck of highland venison ; 
And for Lotos-lands I’ll never yearn, 
Maugre Alfred Tennyson. 





CATS’ MOUNT. 


Not every May morning of 1853 breathed forth such a balmy atmosphere 
as that on which I started on a pilgrimage to the Mont des Cate, or Mont 
des Chats, as it is sometimes erroneously called. The Catti, or Kats, 
were a people of ancient Germany, some of whose blood may be supposed 
still to flow in the veins of the Kittons of England and the Catons of Su- 
therland ; and it owes its somewhat ambiguous name not to having been, 
at any epoch, the headquarters of a herd of cats, but to the circumstance 
of being the nest of a warlike clan of human beings. The Mount itself, 
though Flemish to the backbone, stands just within the limits of France. 
From that direction I had to approach it. Sweeping down the slopes of 
Cassel, a few miles south of St. Omer, you skirt the side of a wooded hill. 
Your road continues to be an unyielding pavement, and the necessity of 
the arrangement is plain. On the vast alluvial tracts which follow, you 
have soil aud subsoil without a pebble. The squared stone therefore which 
is brought from a distance is much too valuable to be broken up and mac- 
adamised, but is laid down in the shape of a permanently paved road. 
Once on the plain, the scene becomes monotonously rich—teeming with 
abundance, but otherwise offering little to strike either the eye or the 
imagination. At every step, the country and the people are less and less 
French. Flemish inscriptions over the door announce the existence of 
very goode drunken. Little roadside chapels of brick face you at the 
most obvious corners ; whilst others of wood not bigger than bird-cages, 
and containing only a Virgin and Child, are fastened to the wayside trees, 
Every person you meet on the road salutes you; and you are thought a 
pig if you do not return the greeting. To be the first to salute is incul- 
cated in some of the popular catechisms as a religious duty, under the 
form of an act of humility. Donkeys covered with warm sheepskin sad- 
dies trot backwards and forwards, ridden by men and women, who indif- 
ferently and universally are mounted sidewise. The national sports of 
Flanders are represented by an enormously high mast or pole, surmounted 
at the top with iron branches, on the tips of which little wooden birds are 
fixed ; to be shot at and bagged at holiday times, The national drink is 
indicated by hopgrounds filled with poles of extraordinary altitude ; and 
if you look at the staple of the soil that is laid bare on‘the sides of the 
ditches, you will see that it has within it the elements wherewith to make 
the “bine” mount to the top. The national taste in domestic pets is al- 
ready but too frequently revealed by blinded chaffinches chaunting their 
lively bat brief melody, in spite of the narrowness of the wretched prison 
in which they exist, and sing with their eyes put out. At the door of the 
next public-house which we pass, there lies a savage dog. fastened with a 
leash ; and by his side a formidable-looking carbine leans against the wall. 
Both the brute and the gun are weapons of offence which belong to the 
douanier, or frontier customs’-guard, who is refreshing himself with a pint 
of beer to sharpen his scent after tramping smugglers. A few furlongs 
further we meet a man with a haggard face, an uncertain eye, and a shabby 
blouse, which, in respect to thinness of his figure, would seem to denote an 
unusual development of chest. Or is it tobacco which pads his bosom. 
and which he yesterday picked up in Belgium? Beware, my friend—tor 
so I will call you, though [ should not care to meet you alone here in the 
dark. ’Tis not [ who will whistle a signal of your approach ; but mind 
how you step for the next half-hour. Because, if the carbine do not check 
your speed, the dog, let slip, most certainly will. More hop-grounds and 
meadows, and we are at Steenewoorde, 

From Steenewoorde to the Mont des Cats let no one venture in a car- 
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riage. The distance, about three miles English, must be performed either 
on horseback, donkeyback, or foot ; for the road over the pebble-less allu- 
vial soil is nothing but a stream of slime, which might issue from the nas- 
tiest of mud volcanoes. After a few day’s soaking wet, the passage would 
be impracticable, were it not for a sort of footpath at the side formed by a 
series of rough-squared stepping-stones, that are let into the earth about 
the same distance they would be, to help a passenger to cross a brook. Al- 
though by no means easy walking, the stepping-stone path still carries you 
onwards, now and then joined by like thoroughfares, branching off to the 
right and the left. More hop-grounds, flax fields, and meadows teeming 
with cheese and cream ; then, rows of handsome elms, and copses from 
which the nightingales are singing so loudly and so multitudinously, as to 
pour a sort of intoxication over the senses. They suggest, by their tones, 
an irresistible craving to stretch out one’s arms after some unknown good. 
At last, we reach the picturesque and ill-reputed village of Godewaers- 
welde, There is no fear now, as during the first revolution, of encounter- 
ing troops of well-armed brigands, who, after murdering soldiers and cus- 
toms’-men, have put on their uniform, and protect the dwellers on each 
side of the frontier, exactly as the wolf protects the sheep ; still, on the 
border-land, caution is advisable, and it is pleasanter to walk with a trusty 
guide or companion, or even to join a douanier on his cruise after errant 
and flitting scamps, than to wander along in single blessedness. Your 
passport, or other satisfactory documents in your pocket, may happen to 
be serviceable, should any doubt by chance arise touching your own pre- 
sentability, 

The foot of the Mount is soon attained, and an easy climb suffices to 
reach the top. What a glorious prospect! Lovelier even than that from 
Cassel itself; one of those scenes to which you return delighted, after 
Alps and Apennines have tired you to death. But view-hunting is not 
our main purpose to-day. Something more serious stands full in view. In 
spite of the cheerful noontide and the luxurious landscape—perhaps in 
consequence of them—half a word now spoken apropos would fill my fool- 





| ish eyes with tears. At the northern extremity of the Mont des Cats stands 
| the plain but extensive building of brick, simply roofed with tiles and 
‘slate, to which my slow but decided steps are directed, even were there 
danger to be feared within those walls. To visit that in an idle mood, 
would betray an utter want of thought and feeling. 

For, think what a convent of Trappists ist A home sheltering eight- 
and-forty men as completely dead to worldly things, as they can be with- 
out actual suicide. Their profession there is a suicide of the heart, which 
in some cases may perhaps have prevented suicide of the body. Man 

eople, on hearing a narrative of fact, will ask, “ how can such things be %” 

nere, in that corner, is the entrance door, with the little barred wicket 
in the centre. Overhead is legibly inscribed the motto, Ecce elongavi 
fugiens, et mansi in solitudine ; “ Behold, I have fled far away, and have 
remained in solitude.” By the side of the door hangs a slight bell-chain, 
whose handle is an iron cross. I have carelessly taken the cross in my 
gloyed leit hand. It is not thus, but with both Lands, and firmly, that a 
sincere noviciate must be entered upon. 

The wicket opens, and a monk’s face appears. On stating that I wish 
to visit the convent, the door itself turns on its hinges. In reply to my 
bow of salutation, the cowl is thrown back from the close-cropped head ; 
and a feeble, half-dead, smothered voice which issues from the lips of the 
porter-monk informs me that, if I will return in an hour, my request shall 
be granted, with the permission of the Superior. 

On the summit of the Mont des Cats an hour on a fine morning is easily 
whiled away. One of my passing fancies is to guess what sort of impres- 
sion the unremitting bursts of nightingale’s song must make upon the lis- 
tening monks. Or, do they not listen? Do they stop, perforce, their ears 
to these spring-tide accents of joy and love? Probably. They have swal- 
lowed their bitter draught, refusing to taste all else that is offered to them. 
They have set off on a path, whose only termination isdeath. All by the 
wayside to them is nothing. 

And yet, but for this unusual and oppressive presence, there lies within 
the range of vision enough to delight the eye and interest the heart. Lovely 
Belgium, rich Hainault, with mill-crowned heights and inexhaustibly fer- 
tile plains! There is enough even to cloy the sight, were it possible for 
such things to weary us. And, as for towns to dot the landscape, there 
lies Poperingues, the metropolis of hops ; there Ypres, and Courtrai, and 
Menin, and Cassel, once a promontory ; but mere names are an unknown 
language (in spite of the authority of epic poets) to those who cannot form 
to themselves in some way the image of the reality. 

The hour’s delay isatanend. This time the cross is boldly clutched 
with the right hand. Four beggars, women and boys, are standing at the 
door ; which is soon opened, after an inspection at the wicket. To two of 
the beggars the porter gives morsels of food ; probably cheese, slightly 
wrapped in paper. Their smallness suggests that they must be remnants 
of personal self-denial, rather than doles from the ‘convent itself. The 
pittance is so thankfully received, that having four sous in my pocket, I 
extract them and distribute to each beggar one. The last woman kisses 
the palm of her hand before receiving hers, and utters the Flemish word 
for thanks. I am admitted into a little low porch, in which stands a green 
garden-seat. The door is locked on the world outside, and I am shown 
into a small waiting parlour furnished with four chairs, a table, a glass- 
case of rosaries, crosses and medals, apparently for sale, and a lithograph 
or two of holy men departed. Three priestly hats and walking canes hint 
that the superior is receiving a visit. I am left alone for a few minutes, 
when the porter returns with the announcement that my request is granted. 
If I require refreshment before returning, that shall be prepared while I 
am looking over the establishment. 

We begin to enter the heart of the building by passing through two 
doors that are opened with a key hanging from a strap attached to the 
monk’s leathern girdle. My guide is one of the five or six who, out of all 
those eight-and-forty men, are allowed the sweet solace of speech, and 
that only so far as the duties of his office demand. Of the other Trappists 
who may talk, the Superior has unlimited discretion ; the agent, who buys 
and sells, and transacts business, has also considerable liberty. The sup- 
position is not correct that the body conventual of Trappists are forbid- 
den by their vows ever to utter a syllable. They may al! address the 
Superior on proper occasion. When at work they may say a needful 
word to the servant or to the farmer, or even whisper into the ear of a 
brother ; but all conversation amongst themselves, or anything approach- 
ing to it, is equally contrary to the spirit and the rule of the order. The 
porter, turning towards me as we entered the passage, said—in a voice 
which had hardly a tone—that if I had anything further to mention, I 
had better do so now, as within the house silence must be observed. Af 
terwards, in the courts and in the garden we could again resume our 
chat. 

While proceeding a door opened into the passage, and a monk with a 
wooden leg coming out, bowed to me without turning in my direction, but 
with a smile and a half glance of his eye ; and immediately went on his 
way. On entering a room at the end of the passage (which had to be un- 
locked), the occupant bowed with the same half side-glance, and continu- 
ed his occupation of folding linen vestments exactly as if uo one were pre- 
sent. I left. He responded to my parting bow without looking or even 
turning aside, and the door was fastened again upon him. He had him- 





self unlocked it again for a moment ; and therefore, though locked in, he 
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was not confined there. The next apartment was what, in any other 

establishment, would be styled a drawing-room. A bench ran round it 

against the wall, and along its whole course there were shelves containing 

a few volumes ; which were, without doubt, books of devotion. At the 

upper end were raised seats for the Abbot and the Prior. Of cushion, 
carpet, or other means of ease, not the slightest shadow was eptible. 
The dining-room, or ones was a with equal simplicity. At 
the upper end the same dignitaries were located upon a slightly elevated 
dais ; while around, plain wooden tables uncovered by a cloth stood be- 
fore seats like those in the drawing-room. The place of each monk was 
marked by a mug, a pot, and a water-jug. fashioned of coarse glazed 
earthenware ; and, upon the napkin containing a wooden spoon and fork 
with a clasp-knife, lay a wooden label bearing the conventual name of the 
owner. , 

Every Trappist, on taking his vows, ceases to be known by his worldly 
style and title. He becomes Father or Brother Aloysius, Hilarion, or 
Benedictus, according as he chooses his patron saint ; dropping for ever 
afterwards the names eve to him by his father and mother. re 
of noviciates and professions is kept, so that all traces of a man is not 
entirely lost ; but, without making a reference to it, there is no means of 
guessing who any individual monk may be. 

In summer, the Trappists eat two meals a day, in consequence of doing 
extra work. In winter, they have but one meal and a half. Meat is for- 
bidden, except in case of illness ; fish, eggs, butter, and poultry are utter- 
ly interdicted viands. Their diet consists of bread, cheese, vegetables 
and fruits, which they cultivate in their own garden. Cherries, 
strawberries, and currants are produced in abundance. Their drink is 
water, and a pint of good light beer at each meal, or two pints a day. 
None of the Trappists whom I saw appeared the worse or the weaker for 
this abstemious regimen. During meals, one of the community reads 
aloud some edifying book from a pulpit in the dining-room. 

The dormitory is upstairs. It is a large airy apartment, fitted up with 
a series of wooden cabins in the centre, leaving a passage all round. Over 
each cabin is ticketed the adopted name of the occupant, and the entrance 
to each is veiled by a screen of canvas, which is drawn aside in the day- 
time for ventilation’s sake. Each bed-place contains simply a mattress, a 
blanket, and a covétlid ; sheets are not thought necessary. The monks 
retire to rest without undressing, and sleep exactly as they are attired in 





the day, in order, I was told, to be able to rise more quickly at the proper 
hour of waking. - They go to bed at eight o’clock, and get up ordinarily 
at two in the morning ; on Sunday at one, and on féte days at midnight 5 
to perform the prescribed religious exercises. To make up for this scanty 
allowance of slumber, they are allowed, during summer and while work- 
ing hard, an hour’s repose in the middle of the day. A large bell anda 
powerful rattle hanging close to the dormitory are evidently used to give 
the signal when the moment for rising arrives. Their dress consists of a 
coarse brown cassock with a pointed hood, an under-garment, breeches, 
cloth stockings, and strong shoes. In these habiliments they are buried 
after death, without being laid in any coffin ; that posthumous luxury 
being considered an unnecessary vanity: the hood is merely drawn over 
the face, and the earth is then shovelled in over the body. Whatever may 
have been the discipline of othet convents in former times, it is not true 
here and now that every day each Trappist monk digs a portion of his 
own grave. The cemetery isin the garden, and has ample room for fift 
graves at the foot of an artificial mound, or Calvary, on the top of whi 
rises a lofty crucifix bearing a wooden image of the suffering Jesus. The 
inscription at the head of each grave is painted on a wooden tablet fixed to 
a wooden cross to the effect for instance, that Brother Gregorius, convert- 
ed (not born) on such a day, died on such a day ; and that is all. 

The garden is beautifully cultivated and a model of neatness. It is sur- 
rounded with a mixed hedge of holly and hawthorn, which seems intended 
to serve more as a screen against boisterous winds, than for any purpose 
of concealment. The monks make no secret of their pursuits and labours 5 
but each goes on with his allotted task, quite unconscious of observation 5 
like Robinson Crusoe at work upon his island. There is a bee house in 
the garden, tolerably well stocked with hives; a little honey now and 
then being among the permitted luxuries, 

The rule of silence within the house, and also, I confess, a certain op- 

pressive feeling, prevented anything like a flow of talk ; but in the course 
of our rounds I learnt that there are no Englishmen, Italians, or Germans 
in the convent. The majority of the inmates are Flemish; the others, 
French. There seemed to be no remembrance of the rumoured retreat 
hither of Ambrogetti, the opera singer, and no disposition te conceal the 
fact, if it had really occurred. As there are ten or a dozen other Fin 
convents in France, the famous personator of Don Giovanni may have 
taken himself to one of those. There are monks here who can neither read 
nor write ; but very few—not more than two or three ; and, as the number 
the establishment will accommodate is now nearly complete, the Superior 
is unusually particular about the novices whom he admits. Desertion, 
after the profession is fully made, has occurred, but v rarely indeed. 
There is no law or force to compel a man to stay against his wishes. No- 
thing but his conscience binds him there, And, as a year of probation 
(sometimes two) elapses before he takes the vows, a candidate has suffi- 
cient time to know his own mind. When this was stated, I thought the 
delay sufficient : but, — consideration it clearly is not. A twelve- 
month is not long enough for a man of strong feelings to recover from the 
impulses of disappointed love, thwarted ambition, wounded pride, exces- 
sive remorse, or temporary religious melancholy, which may perhaps have 
had its root in bodily and transient causes. A deliverance from the swa 
of the impelling motive followed by a return to an ordinary state of mind, 
and the subsequent regret, when all was over, at having taken such & 
dreary and irrevocable step, must be terrible torture to those who suffer 
it. ape would not be easy for an individual clad in so remarkable a 
dress, without money to aid his flight, and surrounded by a population to 
whose strong religious feelings such an act of apostacy would be particu- 
lary repulsive. It would be hard also to learn exactly what measures of 
restraint the Superior might think fit to exercise towards any member of 
the society who might be justly suspected of meditating evasion. But the 
face of not one Trappist whom I saw bore the slightest mark of discon- 
tent. Several were strong, young, good-looking men; and I could not 
help contemplating with awe the fearful nature of the thirty or forty years 
which they still might have before them to live. 
Farm buildings are attached to the monastery of the Mont des Cats. 
There are stables, cowhouses, granaries; all which the monks manage 
themselves. No women are ever admitted ; they milk their own cows 
and make their own butter, consuming the permitted portion of the pro- 
duce, and selling the remainder, when it does not happen to be required 
for the entertainment of strangers. There is a blacksmith’s forge, & 
brewery where they brew their own beer, and a carpenter’s shop in which 
all sorts of useful things are made. A courtyard is well stocked with 
cocks and hens, although their produce is forbidden food. 1 was surprised 
to see a pair of peafowl strutting before the eyes of the silent ascetics. It 
was almost with worldly glee and complacency that my Trappist guide 
told me to remark what a magnificent show the most beautilul of birds 
was making with his erected tail. 

On application made and permission granted, strangers (females of 





course excepted) are not only allowed to enter the convent, but are board- 
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ed and lodged there for several days, much in the style of Mont St. Ber- 
nard, if they choose to remain conform to stated rules. Their diet is 
not restricted to that of the monks. An artist might find it worth his 
while to linger on the Mont des Cats for a week or so. No charge is made 
entertainment ; but, on departing, every one leaves what he thinks 
a just payment according to his means, for the time he has stayed there 


and the articles which he and his have consumed ; for he may bring horses 
if he choose. 
After seeing the things to which I was taken, without requesting to be 


introduced to more, I was finally conducted to the strangers’ eating-room, 
a small apartment very like the parlour. A wholesome repaat was soon 
before me, consisting of a sowpe maigre of sorrel and bread (it was Fri- 
day), cheese, an excellent omelette, haricots stewed in milk, good brown 
bread, butter, and a large decanter of beer; the same which serves the 
monks for their beverage, and which does no little credit to their brewer. 


The monk who waited upon me was one of the few permitted to speak. | gi 


He was a young man not more than thirty, with a | ame pe open counten- 
ance ; though disfigured by the small re and discoloured teeth. He 
blushed as he uttered his salutation of “ Monsieur !’’ but in an instant we 
were perfectly at ease. He had fully taken the vows of his order; but 
his manner was cheerful, and no sign of unhappiness was apparent. 
Among other things, on my mentioning the struggles people have to go 
through with in the world, and the benefit which they often may and do 
derive from them ; he replied that they too in the convent had to struggle 
in their way, and that the grace of God was all-sufficient. 

There are two points in res’ ' 
the Trappists. had been told, in the first place, that they reeked with 
dirt ; oe that everything at the Mont des Cats was clean, except the 
Trappists themselves. It might have been remembered that personal un- 
cleanliness would only be a consistent habit in those who devoted them- 
selves toa life of mortification. Visitors have no right tocomplain, seeing 
that their presence is not invited, but simply tolerated. But, of the 'Trap- 

ist whom I saw myeelf, I should say that they were neither clean nor 
city. Many common soldiers and workmen, if inspected, would probably 
suffer by comparison with them. I dare say they do not often wash, but 
that does not prevent them from wiping now and then ; like the charming 
actress who, to preserve the delicate symmetry of her feet, would never 
allow water to touch them, but only had them scraped a little now and 
then. Their inner garment is changed once a fortnight, and none of their 
stockings had a dirty look. zs 2 

Secondly, I had heard that the great majority of the Trappists bore on 
their countenance the mark of stupidity; that there were not more than 
three or four of the number who could be taken to be clever men. But 
here I must think that outside show had been misinterpreted. The monks 
have the air of men — with a fixed idea. But a fixed idea is no 

fof stupidity. me of the important events in the world’s history 

ve been brought about by men with fixed ideas; although not, it must 
be owned, by ideas fixed unchangeably within the four walls of a monas- 
tery. The demeanour of the Trappists is that of persons who wish to 
avoid all communication—that is their rule, their insanity. The silent 
members never look you in the face. They rather turn their bead aside. 
They treat any intruding visitor just as if he did not exist. While I was 
in the dormitory, a young monk chanced to pass through it. His face 


and gait could not have been more impassive had the apartment been per- 
fectly empty. In the court, two monks were sawing a tree. The lower 
one his back turned towards me; but the top-sawyer—a fine strong 


man who stood full erect before my view--regarded me no more than a 
withered leaf which the wind might drift beneath his feet in the deepest 
glade of a lonely forest. Another, measuring a piece of timber, was 
equally absorbed in his own proper business. The same also in the black- 
smith’s shop. The monk there (who was aided by a boy from the village) 
continued his work with exactly the same air as if no stranger had entered 
the door. Coldness and abstraction assumed in obedience to a supposed 
duty, have been mistaken for weakness of intellect. Upon occasion, this 
cutting mode of behaviour is pushed to an incredible extreme. A monk 
now arene oe the Mont des Cats was once working in a wood close by: 
his father had watched for him, and came to the spot to look once more 
upon the san who was lost to his affections. But his salutation was left 
unnoticed. The monk, gazing upon empty air, continued his occupation, 
and remained obstinately unconscious of the presence of his parent. After 
another vain attempt, the father gave it up and departed, weeping bitterly. 
The father is now dead. But if, as is ible, the son had been driven to 
take the vows in consequence of any over-exertion of paternal au- 
thority, how severe must have been the final punishment ! 

The Trappists derive their name from the Abbey of La Trappe, which 
is situated four leagues from Montague, in Perche, on the southern borders 
of Normandy. It was founded by one of the Counts of Perche in the year 
one thousand one hundred and forty. during the pontificate of Innocent 
the Second and the reign of Louis the Seventh. Trappe was at first 
celebrated for the holiness of its wary Sevens but they fell away sadly 
from their strict profession. The abbey was several times plundered by 
the English during the terrible wars of the time. The monks had the 
courage to remain for a while ; but the continuance of the peril compelled 
them to leave. On the conclusion of peace they returned to their monas- 
tery, but with the relaxed ideas which they had acquired in the world. In 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-two the Abbé de Rancé, converted— 
after the sudden death of Madame de Montbazon, of whom he was the fa- 
voured lover—introduced the most austere reforms into the monastery of 
La Trappe. The lives of De Rancé written by vi ov gan and by gross 
fiatterers of Louis the Fourteenth are such unsatisfactory reading that no 
dependence can be placed upon them. He died in one thousand seven 
hundred at the age of seventy-four ; after having abdicated his charge, 
and wishing to resume it. His whole career is full of inconsistencies. fie 
translated Anacreon, and then became the instrument of enforcing the 
most austere discipline. 

And who are the men who voluntarily join the Trappists of the Mont 
des Cats and elsewhere? “ Hither retreat,” says the Encyclopédie, “ those 
who have committed secret crimes, remorse for which torments their heart ; 
those who are troubled with melancholy and religious vapours: those 
who have forgotten that God is the most merciful of fathers, and who only 
behold in him the most cruel of tyrants ; those who reduce to nothing the 
sufferings, the death, and the ae of Jesus Christ, and who only regard 
religion in its most fearful and terrible point of view.” A friend stated 
to me that many here are devout-minded Flamands, who have been crossed 
in love or thwarted in a which they think nec to their hap- 

iness, and who then, in the bitterness of their wound feelings, cast 

emselves into the convent for life. Others, who feel within themselves 

errs may bas cen with, and anomalistic to, the every-day world. The 

problem is not very to solve, and no one solution will apply to all 

cases. So we will refrain from discussing the difficult question propound- 

ed by the youth : 
“ What is life, and which the way ?” 

“To be, or not to,be, a Trappist ?” was of course in- 

cokes: be, app one of the grave in 


“ To which the hoary sage replied, 
‘Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’ ” 





THE SENSITIVE MOTHER. 


“ When you are married, Isabel, and h 
will then know how much I love yea? ager esg teh ada Bes 
“I know you love me, dear mother. If I did not acknowledge and un- 
person your love, what should I be but the most ungrateful of living 
“No one who is not a mother herself can rightly understand a mother’s 
love. What you feel for me, and what you Geey I feel for you, comes no 
nearer the reality, Isabel, than the chirp of the sparrow does to the song 
of the nightingale. The fondest child does not fully return the love of 
~*~ coldest _ RE 
ears came into 8 eyes ; for her mother spoke in tender, queru- 
lous accents of uncomplaining wrong, which went tothe daughter’s heart. 
Mrs. Gray was one of those painfully introspective people who live on 
themselves ; who think no one loves as they love, no one suffers as they 
suffer ; who, believe they give their heart’s blood to receive back ice and 
snow, and who pass their lives in agonising those they would die to bene- 
fit. A more lonely-hearted woman never, in her own opinion, existed, al- 
though her husband had, she thought, a certain affection from habit for 
her ; but any real heart sympathy, any love equal to her fond adoration 
yb m, ha no more like her own feelings than stars are equal to the noon- 
“ Not a bad simile, my dear,” Mr. Gray once answered, with his pleas- 
ant smile, “since the stars are suns themselves ; and if we ondil Ghanae 
our point of view we might find them even bigger and brighter than our 
own sun. knows but after all, I, who am such a clod compared to 
u—who am, you say, so cold and unimaginative—that my star is not a 

stronger sun than yours.” 

i is wife gave back a pale smile of patient suffering, and said sadly : 
Ah, Herbert! if you knew what agony I endure when you turn my af- 
fection into ridicule, you would surely spare me.” 


The frank, joyous husband was, as he expressed it, “shut u for the 
evening.” And then Mrs. Gray wept gently, and called herself the“ fami- 


kill-joy.” ‘ 
y “ae. daughter it was the same. Isabel’s whole soul and life were 
devoted to her mother. She was the centre round which that young ex- 


ily revolved. The daughter had not a thought of which her 
aber pm the f rincipal object, not a wish of which her mother was 
not the actuating spirit: yet Mrs. Gray could never be brought to believe 
that her daughter’s love equalled hers by countless de . Isabel work- 
ed for her, played to her, read to her, walked with her, lived for her. 
“Duty my Isabel, is not love, and I am not blind enough to mistake the 
one for the other.” This was all the reward Isabel received. When she 
fell in love as she did with Charles Houghton, Mrs. Gray’s happiness was 
atanend. Henceforth, her life was one long, weak, wail of desolation. 
She was nothing now; her child had cast her out of her heart, and had 
ven the dearest place to another; her own child, her Isabel, her treas- 
ure, her life, her soul. Her hour had passed ; but even death seemed to 
have forgotten her. No one loved her now. She was a down-trodden 
worm ; a poor despised old woman ; an unloved childless widow! Ah! 
why could she not die ? What sin had she committed to be sosorely tried? 





t to which I had been prejudiced against | g@ 





sabel had many sorrowful hours, and held many long debates with her 
conscience, asking herself more than once whether she ought not to give 
up her engagement with Charles Houghton if its continuance made her 
mother so unhappy ; also whether the right thing was not always the most 
painful. But her conscience did not make out a clear case of filial obli- 
tion to this extent, for there was a duty due to her betrothed; and 
Isabel felt she had no right to trifle with any man after having taught him 
to love her. She owed the first duty to her parents ; but she was not free 
from obligatiou to her lover; and, even for her mother’s sake, she must 
not quite forget this obligation. So her engagement went on, saddened 
by her mother’s complaints. 

“ My love,” said her father, “Houghton has been speaking to me of 
your marriage, to-day. Come into my study.” : 

Isabel, pale and red by turns, followed her father. dreading both his ac- 

uiescence or refusal. In one she heard her mother’s sobs, in the other 
er lover’s despair. 

“He says, Bell, that you have been engaged above a year. We must 
not be hard on him. He is naturally desirous to have the affair settled. 
What do you say? Will a month from this seem to you too soon for your 
marriage ?”’ 

“a you wish, papa,” said Isabel, breaking up a spray of honey- 
suckle. 

“ No, no, as you wish, my dear child. Do you think you would be hap- 
py with Houghton? Have you known him long enough ?”’ 

“Yes, papa; but—” 

“But what, love?” 

“T hesitate to leave mamma” (her head sorrowfully bent down). 

“ That is the trial of life, my child,” said Mr. Gray in a low tone; his 
face full of that quiet sorrow of a firm nature which represses all outward 
expression, lest it add a double burden on another. “ Yet it isone which, 
by the nature of things, must be borne. We cannot expect to keep you 
with us always; and, although it will be a dark day to us when you are 
gone, yet if it is for your happiness, it ought to be so for ours. Tell me, 
ll. What answering do you wish me to give ?” 

P — he not wait a little time yet?” and the girl crept closer to her 
ather. ‘ 

— 4 see_I must act without you,” he said, smiling and patting her 
cheek. 

“ Poor Charles !’’ she half sighed. 

Her father smiled still, but this time rather sadly, and said, “‘ There, go 
back to your mother, child. You are a baby yet, and do not know your 
own mind better than a girl who has to choose between two toys. You 
do not know which to leave and which to take. I must, it seems, choose 
for you.” 

“Oh, papa !” 

“ Yes—you need not look so distressed. Trust to me and meanwhile— 

0: your mother will be weary for you.” 

Although this little scene had sunk an old sorrow deeper into his heart, 
Mr. Gray was, when he joined the family, calm, almost merry. He chal- 
lenged Charles to a game of bowls on the lawn, and ran a race with Isabel 
round the garden. When he returned to his wife she told him pettishly, 
“that it was a marvel to her how he could be so unfeeling. See how she 
suffered from this terrible marriage! And yet she had no right-to suffer 
more than he; but,” sighed the lady, ‘“‘no man ever loved as much as 
woman loves!’ 

“ And don’t you think I feel, my dear, because I don’t talk? Can you 
not understand the duty of silence? Complaints may at times be mere 
selfishness.” 

He spoke very mournfully. She shook her head. “ People who can 
control themselves so entirely,” she said, ‘ have seldom much to control. 
If you felt as I do about our darling child, you could neither keep silence 
nor feign happiness.” 

Herbert smiled, but made no answer; and Mrs. Gray fairly cried over® 
Isabel’s hard fate in having such an indifferent father. 

It was all settled ; Isabel was to be married in a month’s time. Charles 
mildly complained of the delay, and thought a fortnight ample time for 
any preparations ; but Isabel told him that a month was ridiculously soon, 
and she wished her father had doubled it; ‘ only I long very much to 
see Scotland.” They were to g6 to the Highlands to spend their honey- 
moon. 

Mrs. Gray was entirely inconsolable. The poor woman was not well, 
and her nerves were more than ordinarily irritable. She gave herself a 
good deal of extra trouble too—much more than was necessery—and took 
cold by standing in a draught, cutting out a gown for Isabel; which the 
maid would have done a great deal better, and would not have complain- 
ed of the fatigue of standing so long; which Mrs. Gray did all day long. 
Her cold and her grief and her weariness made her the most painft! com- 
panion ; especially to a devoted daughter. She wept day and night, and 
coughed in the intervals. She did not eat, and answered every one who 
pressed any kind of food on her reproachfully, as if they had insulted her. 
She slept very little, and denied even that little. She wasalways languid, 
= excess of crushed hopes and unrequited affection stimulated her into 
a fever. 

The marriage-day drew nearer. The preparations, plentifully intersper- 
sed with Mrs. Gray’s sighs, and ay on by her tears, savoured less of a 
wedding than ofa funeral, at which Mrs. Gray was chief mourner. The 
father, on the contrary—to whom Isabel was the only bright spot in life, 
and who would lose all in losing her—was the gayest of the party. Isabel 
herself, divided between her lover and her parents, was half distracted 
with her conflicting feelings, and often wished she had never seen Charles 
Houghton at all. She told him so once, to his great dismay, after a scene 
of hysterics and fainting-fits performed by her mother. 

It wanted only a week now to the marriage, when Herbert Gray came 
down to breakfast alone. 

‘‘ Where is mamma ?” asked Isabel. 

“ She is not well, my dear, and will have breakfast in bed.”’ 

“ Poor mamma!—how long her cold has continued. What can be done 
for her ?” 

“We must send for Doctor Melville, if she does not get better soon. I 
am quite uneasy about her, and have been so for somegtime. But she did 
not wish a physician to be sent for.’ 

“ There is no danger? asked Isabel, anxiously. 

Her father did not answer for a moment ; then he said, gravely: “ She 
was never strong, and I find her much weakened by her cough.” 

By this time breakfast was ready, and Isabel prepared to take up her 
mother’s tray. She looked at her father lovingly when she passed him, 
and turned back at the door and smiled. Then she softly ascended the 
stairs. A fearful fit of coughing seemed to have been suddenly arrested as 
& = her mother’s room. She placed the tray gently on the dress- 

table. 

There was a faint moan ; a moan which caused Isabel an agony of terror. 
On tearing back the curtains, she beheld her mother lying like a corpse—the 
bed-clothes saturated with blood. At first she thought of murder, and 
looked wildly round the room expecting to see some one again clutch at 
that sacred life ; but Mrs. Gray said faintly, “ I have only broken a blood- 
vessel, my love ; send for your father.” A new nature seemed to be 
roused in Isabel. Agitated and frightened as she was, a womanly self- 

on seemed to give her double power, both of act and vision, and 
to bury for ever all the child in her heart. She forgot herself. She 
thought only of her mother, and what would be good for her. As with all 
strong natures, sympathy took at once the form of help rather than of pity. 
She rang the bell and called the maid. ‘‘ Go down and tell my father he 
is wanted here,” she said quietly. ‘‘Mamma is very ill. Make haste and 
tell my father ; but do not frighten him.” — 

She went back to her mother’s room, quietly and steadily, without a 
sign of terror or bewilderment. She washed the blood from her face, gent- 
ly; and, without raising her bead, she drew off the crimsoned cap. Not 
to shock her father by the suddenness of all the ghastly evidences of dan- 
ger, perhaps of death, she threw clean linen over the bed, and placed wet 





towels on her mother’s breast. Then, as her father entered, she drew back 


the curtains, and opened the window, saying softly, ‘ Do not speak loud, 
dear papa. She has broken a blood-vessel.’ 

Herbert Gray, from whom his daughter had inherited all her self-com- 
mand, saw at a glance that everything was already done which could be 
done without professional advice ; and, giving his wife’s pale cheek a 
gentle kiss, he left the room, saying simply, “ God bless you!” and in less 
time than many a younger and more active man could have done it was at 
Doctor Melville’s door. 

All this self-possession seemed to Mrs. Gray only intense heartlessness ; 
and she lay there brooding over the indifference of her husband and child 
with such bitterness, that at last she burst into a fit of hysterical tears, 
and threw herself into such agitation, that she brought back the bleeding 
from the ruptured vessel toa more alarming extent than before. She 
would have been more comforted, ten thousand times, if they had both 
fallen to weeping and wailing ; and had rendered themselves useless by 
indulgence in grief. Love with her meant pity and caresses. 

“Oh, child!” gasped Mrs. Gray, “ how little you love me?” 

Isabel said nothing fora moment. She kissed her mother’s hand ; and 
with difficulty repressed her tears. For it was a terrible accusation, and 
almost destroyed her calmness. But, fearing that any exhibition of emo- 
tion would excite and harm her mother, she pressed back the tears into her 
inmost heart, and only said, ‘“‘ Dearest mother, you know I love you more 
than my life!” 

But Mrs. Gray was resolved to see in all this calmness, only apathy. 
She loosened her daughter’s hand pettishly, and sobbed afresh. If Isabel 
had wept a sea of tears, and had run the risk of killing her with agitation, 
she would have been better pleased than now. Isabel thought her mind 
was rather affected, and looked anxiously for her father. 

“ Don’t stay with me, Isabel! Go—go—you want to go,’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Gr@y, at long, long intervals. ‘Go to your lover, he is the first consid- 
eration now.” 

“Dear mamma, why do you say such terrible things ?’’ said the girl, 
soothingly “ What has come to you?” 

“If you loved me,” sighed Mrs. Gray, “you would act differently!” 

At this moment Herbert Gray and Doctor Melville entered. Having 
examined the patient, the doctor at once said, 

“You have done everything, Miss Isabel, like the most experienced 
nurse, You deserve great praise. Had you been less capable or less self- 
possessed, your mother might have lost her life.’’ 

He said this to comfort the patient ; but she turned away sadly, and 
murmured, ‘ 

, i My child does not love me; she has done her duty ; but duty is not 
ove! 

Mrs. Gray recovered from this phase of her illness only to fall into 
another more dangerous, In a few weeks she was pronounced in a deep 
decline, which might last for some years, or be ended in comparatively a 
few days—one of those lingering and capricious forms of consumption, 
that keeps every one in a kind of suspense, than which the most painful 
certainty would be better. sila * 

Of course Isabel’s marriage was postponed to an indefinite time, and 
Charles Houghton murmured sadly, as was natural. He proved to Isabel 
in most conclusive logic that the kindest thing she could do for her mother, 
and the most convincing proof of love she could give her, was to marry 
him at once, and then she would have a great deal more time to attend on 
her ; for now his visits took up so much time, and all that would be saved. 
His logic failed ; and then he got very angry. So that between her mother 
and her lover, the girl’s life was not spent among roses. She went on, 
however, doing her duty steadily ; turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, but acting as she felt to be right. 

Her mother’s querulous complaints used always to be most severe after 
some terrible scene with Charles, when perhaps he had been beseeching 
Isabel not to kill him with delay. 

One day Charles came to the house, looking very pale. 

* You are ill!” she said, anxiously. 

Tam Isabel, very ill.” 

She took his hand and caressed it in both her own, looking fondly into 
his face. He left his hand quite passive. To say the truth frankly, 
although he looked ill he looked also sulky. 

“Can I do anything for you ?” 

“ Everything, Isabel,” he said abruptly—‘‘ Marry me.” 

She tried to smile, but her lover’s gravity chilled her. 

* You can do all for me, and you do nothing.” 

“T willdo allIcan. But ifa greater duty—” 

“ A greater duty!” Charlesinterrupted. ‘ What greater duty can you 
rag than to the man you love you, and whose wife you have promised 
to be! 

“But Charley, if I were your wife, I should then have, indeed, no 
greater duty than your happiness. As it is, 1 have more sacred ties— 
though none dearer,’’ she added in her gentlest voice. 

“‘Talso have superior duties, Isabel.’’ 

She started ; but after a moment’s pause she said, ’ 

“Certainly.” The young man watching her face intently. 

“ And how will you feel, Isabel, when I place those ties far above your 
love, and all I owe you, and all that we have vowed together ?” 

“Nothing unkind towards you, Charles,” Isabel answered, her heart 
failing her at the accusing tone of her lover’s voice. 

“But Isabel, you will not let me go alone!” he cried passionately. “ You 
cannot have the heart to separate from me—perhaps for ever!” 

He threw his arms round her. 

“Go alone—separate—what do you mean? Jre you going anywhere? 
or are you only trying me ?” 

“Trying you, my dear Isabel ?—no, I am too sadly in earnest !” 

“ What do you mean then ?”’ tears filling her eyes. 

; Ml ha know that my father’s affairs have been rather embarrassed 
ately?” . 

“No,” she said, speaking very rapidly. 

“ Yes, his West India svapenty oS cheat a wreck. He has just lost his 
agent of yellow fever, and must send out some one immediately to manage 
the estate. It is all he has to live on, unless he has saved something— 
and I don’t think he has—when he can no longer practice at the bar. It 
is too important to be lost.” 

© Well, Charles?” 

*I must go.” 

There was a deep pause. Isabel’s slight fingers closed nervously on the 
hand in hers; she made a movement as if she would have held him 
nearer to her. 

“And now what will you do, my Isabel? will you suffer me to go 
alone ; will you let me leave you, perhaps for ever—certainly for years 
—without the chance of meeting you again,—and with many chance of 
death? Will you virtually break your engagement, and give me back my 
heart, worn, and dead, and broken ; or will you brave the world with me, 
become my wife, and share my fortunes?” 

“Charles ; how can I leave my mother, when every day may be her 
last ; yet when, by proper care and management, she may live years 
longer? What can I do?” 

“Come with me. Listen to the voice of your own heart, and become 
my wife.” 

Isabel sunk back in deep thought. ‘ No,” she whispered, “ my mother 
first of all—before you.” 

He let her hand fall from his. ‘‘ Choose then,” he said coldly. 

She clung to him; weeping now and broken. He pressed her to his 
heart. He believed that he had conquered. 

“Choose,”’ he again whispered. “If you have not chosen already ;”’ 
and he kissed her tenderly. 

“Oh, Charles? you know how dearly I love you.” 

At that moment her mother’s cough struck her ear. The windows were 
open, and it sounded fearfully distinct in the still summer air. Isabel 
shuddered, and hid her face on her lover’s shoulder, resting it there for 
many minutes. 

“T have chosen,” she then said, after a long long pause. She lifted her 
head and looked him in the eyes. Although pale as a marble statue, but 
quiet and resolved, she never looked so lovely, never so loveworthy. There 
was something about her very beauty that awed her lover, and something 
in the very holiness of her nature that humbled and subdued him,—only 
for a moment ; that passed, and all his man’s eagerness and strength of 
will returned, and he would have given his life to destroy the very virtues 
he reverenced. ‘ 

He besought her by every tender word love ever framed, to listen to 
him and to follow him. He painted scenes of such desolation and of such 
abject misery without her, that Isabel wept. He spoke of his death as 
certain, and asked how she would feel when she heard of bis dying of a 
broken heart in Jamaica, and how could she be happy again when she had 
that on her conscience? And although she besought him to spare her, 
and once was nearly fainting in his arms from excessive emotion, yet he 
would not ; heaping up her pile of woes high and still higher, and telling 
her throughout all, “ that she did not love him now.” | : 

After a fearful scene the girl tore herself away ; rushing as if for refuge 
from a tempting angel, and from herself, into her mother’s room ; busying 
herself about that sick bed with even greater care and tenderness than 
usual, 
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“You have been a long time away, Isabel,” Mrs. Gray said petu- 
! 

a : Iam very sorry, dearest mamma, I have been detained.” Isabel 

kissed her withered hand. 

“ Detained—you don’t deny it, Isabel.” 

“T am very sorry. 

Tears trembled ia her mother’s eyes as she murmured, “ Sorry !— 
Don’t stay with me, child, if you wish to go. I am accustomed to be 
alone.” 

“T entreat you not 

“Oh yes, you do, 8 
to be always here since I have been ill. 
him, I am sure.” ; 

“T have said all I had to say,” answered Isabel quietly. 

She was sitting in the shadow of the window curtains ; and, as she spoke 
she bent her head lower over her work. Her mother did not see the tears 

ich poured down fast from her eyes. 
woo tea it was Charles who kept you! I can easily understand, my 
love, the burden I must be to you. Iam sure you are very good not to 
wish me dead—perhaps you do wish me dead, often--I am in your way, 
Isabel. If I had died, you would have been happily married shang time ; 
for you would not have worn mourning very long, perhaps. Why have I 
been left so long to be a burden to my family ?” 

All this, broken up by the terrible cough and by sobs and tears, Isabel 
had to bear and to soothe away, when she herself was tortured with real 


to think that I wish to leave you for a moment. ” 
Isabel! I dare say Charles is below stairs—he seems 
You have a great deal to say to 


Charlee departed for Jamaica. The thick shadow of absence fell be- 
tween their two hearts. Henceforth she must live on duty and forget 
love ; now almost hopeless. A stern decree this for a girl of nineteen. — 

For the youth himself, the excitement of the voyage, the novelty of his 
strange mode of life, and the distractions of business, were all so many 
healing elements which soon restored peace to his wounded heart. Not 
that he was disloyal or forgetful of his love, but he was annoyed and 
angry. He thought that Isabel might have easily left her mother to go 
with him, and that she was very wrong not to have done so. Between the 
excitement of new scenes and new amusements, and the excitement of 
anger and disappointment, Charles Houghton recovered his serenity, and 
flourished mightily on Jamaica hospitality. 

By the end of that year the invalid grew daily weaker and weaker. She 
could not leave her bed, now; and then she could not sit up even; and 
soon she lay without motion or colour—and then, on the first day of spring 
she died. She died on the very same day that Charles Houghton entered 
the house of the rich French planter, Girard, and was presented to his 
heiress, Pauline. P ae: ’ ; 

Pauline Gerard! a small, dark, gleaming gem, a flitting humming-bird 
—a floating flower—a firefly through the night--a rainbow through the 
storm--all that exists in nature most aérial bright and beautiful ; these 
Charles compared her to and a great deal more ; that is—when they first 
met. Charles, with his great Saxon heart, fell in love with her at 
first sight. It was not love such as he had felt for Isabel. It struck him 
like aswift disease. It was not the quiet, settled, brother-like affection 
which had left him nothing to regret and little to desire ; but it was a wild 
fierce fever that preyed on his heart and consumed his life. He would fly ; 
he would escape ; he was engaged to Isabel. It must be that she did not 
love him, else she never could have suffered him to leave her; yet he was 
bound to her. Honour was not to be lightly sacrificed. Would Pau- 
line with her large passionate eyes, have given up her lover so coldly ? 
Still he was engaged, and it was a sin and a crime to think of another. 
He would fly from the danger while he could ; he would fight the battle 
while he had strength. He was resolved, adamant. One more interview 
with Pauline and-—but Pauline presented herself accidentally in the midst 
of these indomitable projects. Oae glance from her deep sapphire eyes 
put all his resolutions to flight--duty, like a pale ghost, passing slowly 
by in the shade. ‘ ab 

When fully awake to the truth of his position, Houghton wrote to 
Isabel. He wrote to her like a madman, imploring her to come out to 
him immediately ; to lay aside all foolish scruples, to think of him only 
as her husband, to trust to him implicitly, and to save him trom destruc- 
tion. He wrote to her with a fierce emphasis of despair and entreaty that 
burned like fire in his words. 

This letter found Isabel eafeebled by long attendance on her mother ; 
unabled to make much exertion of mind or body, and requiring entire 
repose. That she should be restored to her lover ; that she should be 
happy as his wife, was, for a moment, like a new spring tide in her life to 
dream. Then she remembered her futher, her dear patient, noble, self- 
denying father, to whom she was now everything in life; and she wrote 
and told Charles that she could not go out to bim ; but reminded bim that 
his term of absence had nearly expired ; and that, when he returned, they 
should be married, never to be parted again. Why should they not be 
married in England rather than in Jamaica? 

“Thank God I am free!’ Houghton exclaimed, when he had read the 
letter. It dropped from his uerveless hand. He ordered his horse. and 
rode through the burning tropical sun to Pauline Girard. Not two hours 
after the receipt of Isabel’s letter he was the accepted lover of the young 
French heiress. 

Poor Isabel! at that instant she was praying for him in her own 
chamber. 

News came to England in due time. Charles himself wrote to Isabel, 
gently and kindly enough ; but unmistakeably. It stood in plain. distinct 
words, “ [am to be married to Pauline Girard ;’’ and no sophistry could 
soften the announcement. He tried to soothe her wounded feeling by 
dealing delicately with her pride. He had been, he urged, only secondary 
in her heart. She placed others before him, and would make no sacrifice 
for him. What had happened was her own doing entirely ; she had not 
cared to retain him, and he had only acted as she would have him act, he 
was sure of that, in releasing her. And then he was“ hers very affection- 
ately,” and “would be always her friend.” 

Isabel did not die. She did not even marry another man out of spite, 
as many women have done. She looked ill; but was always cheerful 
when she spoke, and declared that she was quite well. She was more 
than ever tender and attentive to ber father ; and she went out much less 
amongst even the quiet society of their quiet home; but read a great 
deal, and without effort or pretension she lived over her sweet poem of 
patience and duty and womanly love. 





THE LOADSTONE MOUNTAIN AT ST. DOMINGO. 


BY SIR R. H. SCHOMBURGE. 
It haunts me still, though many ae has fled, 
Like some wild melody.—Roger’s Italy. 

How tenaciously cling to memory the tales which in our childish years 
made the literature of the nursery! Neither the earnest duties of lite ; 
nor its events of grief or of joy, efface the images which these have 
left. Thus, [ remember yet the impression made on my childixh mind by 
the tale of the Loadstone Mountain. It rose said the nurse, bold and 
solitary from the ocean’s bosom ; and every vessel that came within its 
baneful influence was irresistibly drawn by an unseen power towards its 
shores lashed by the raging sea. When the doomed bark had come within 
a certain distance, so great was the magnetic attraction, that every iron 
bolt and nail which held her together, iu those days when naval architec- 
ture was uoacquainted with copper and copper-fastened vessels, flew trom 
its hold--the planks broke asunder—down came the masts—-and, witha 
hideous crash, the fate of the ship and her inmates was fulfilled! y 

The nursery tale arose fresh to my memory when, during my journeyings 
in the interior of the Dominican territory, [ heard of a remarkable bill of 
magnetic iron ore ; not standing in the sea, but on the banks of the Yuna, 
a river flowing peacefully enough during the dry season along its western 
foot, but a fearful and wide-spreading torrent during the tropical winter.- 
My curiosity was excited,--and I resolved to visit and examine the moun 
tain. 

An opportunity for putting my resolve in execution offered itself last 
May. | left Bonao—where, at the Discovery, a powerful Cazique of that 
name resided, and where Columbus, as early as 1494, established a towa— 
with my companion, on the 15th of that month. The morning wascloudy 
and oppressive :--not a breath of air moved the feathery leaves of the 
numerous palms which adorned the valley. We reached in safety Piedra 
Blanca :--a solitary hut lying at the foot of the hill on the left bank of the 
river Maymon. 

There was something romantic in the situation of this humble dwelling 
in the mountain defile. The owner, an old white man, with silvery hair, 
had constructed it with his own hands after it had been swept away by 
tie last inundation. The trunks of the Palma real had furnished the boards 
and the Canna, or Sabal, the covering. The Buhia—as such humble 
dwellings are called—was partly wattled. A small spot in front, in the 
form of a circle, was neatly fenced in, and contained some rose bushes in 
fall flower and yellow marygolds. Round a wooden cross in the centre the 
serrlet Quamoolit had twined its finely pinnated filiform leaves. [t mwked 
the zrave of the old man’s daughter—bis last remaining child. 

A narrow, if not dangerous bridle-path, skirting the steep banks of the 
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Maymon river—and frequently crossing the stream where the rocks ren- 
dered its continuance impossible—led to the village Maymon. We issued 
from the woods, and entered a savana, bounded by a remarkable sharp- 
ridged hill, which our guide called Peguera. It was covered with pine 
trees; the upper ones that crowned the sharp pees stood single, one by 
one, so that their number might have been ly counted. The sky 
bebind, seen between the trunks, gave them the appearance of gigantic 
columns bearing a leafy roof. This appearance is peculiar to the pine- 
covered mountains. The savana at the foot of Peguera was traversed by 
greenstone, in the direction of north-west and south-east. The pretty Ja- 
caranda, with its lilac blossoms and finely pinnated leaves, grew out from 
the fissures of the rocks.—as did a Robinia, with bright yellow flowers. I 
had dismounted to admire their beauty and collect some specimens ; but 
a severe shower which came over the hills obliged me to hasten back to 
my horse unsatisfied. 

Meanwhile, we approached an Arroyo, as the small streams are called. 
Though insignificant in regard to its volume of water, it had in the lapse 
of time cut adeep channel for its course,—from forty to fifty feet in depth, 
perhaps. The descent was steep, and slippery from the recent rain. 
pending oa the good qualities of my horse, I descended without dismount- 
ing. The horse glided down, as is usual, the forelegs stretched, and be- 
hind nearly on its haunches ; but unfortunately it came in contact with a 
sharp stone in the path, was tripped up, and tumbled over. I had an 
alarming fall. Nevertheless I escaped without injuring myself further 
than the shock of coming unceremoniously to theground inflicted. 

Numerous rocks rendered the fording of the Maymon somewhat difficult. 
We arrived soon after at the scattered houses that on both banks of the 
river from the village Maymon, in the times of the Spaniards famed for 
the richness of its copper mines. The houses are merely Bubias; but one 
which we passed on the road distinguished itself by its neatness, and by a 
number of fruit trees which stood before it. A sugar-mill in ruins, close 
to the hut, showed that formerly cane had been cultivated here. What 
difficulties the owner must have had to overcome in transporting the 
heavy iron cyliders from the distant sea shore to the mountain defile! 
Four clusters of Bamboo, standing close together, were so beautifull 
formed, so gigantic in size, that I have seldom seen anything so ‘onsieal 
so handsome! ‘The principal branches could not be less than from 180 to 
200 feet in height, bending over at their summits in graceful arches, roof- 
ing the road, and in spite of their great size yielding to the breeze which 
swayed them with soft lulling sound. Some sturdy Ceibo trees stood 
near. 

We crossed the Maymon for the sixth and last time. There were still a 
few huts on its right bank. So many paths branched off in different direc- 
tions form this place, that we were quite at fault as to which we should 
take. Fortunately, two young women coming our way gave us the neces- 
sary directions. The road is styled from here a “camino real,” or high 
road. The village of Maymon consists of about thirty huts, and a popu- 
lation of from 450 to 500 souls. The community is improving ; anda 
road had lately been opened to the neighbouring small town of Crotty. 
It may become a good ore in ten years :—but for the present we found it 
in a shockingly bad state. 

Traversing a savana, we reached the Yuna :—a fine stream, with white 
water, running with great swiftness. It was then past noon ; and the shade 
of some Habilla trees ( Hura crepitans)was so inviting, that with the fine 
stream of water at our side, and a grassy turf for the entertainment of our 
horses, we gladly dismounted, and took from our haversacks the requisites 
for a frugal breakfast. An old lank negro, sitting on a half-starved don- 
key, joined us here. He was an acquaintance of our Peon’s, and the 
usual complimentsand inquiries were exchanged between them. I learn- 
ed from him, that the Hattllo de Maymon, at the foot of the mountain 
of loadstone, was much further than [ had suspected,—and that probably 
night might come on betore we would reach it. 

The new “camino real” led over the mountain Sing :—few wayfarers 
had yet travelled it. Skirting the mountain side. it resembled more a 
sheep-path than even a bridle-road. To make matters worse, a severe 
storm overtook us here, that made the old trees shake as if they were reeds, 
and the thick Bejucos, or Lianes, which had been cut near the ground 
when the path was cpened, still firmly holding on at their upper end to 
the gigantic branches which stretched over the new road tangled with 
them. Some clung yet firmly to dead branches, which they kept su&pend- 
ed ia the air,—threatening momently to fall upon the passer-by. 

The strong trees groaned when the blast came on. The Bejucos, re- 
sembling more the cables of a large man-of-war than vegetable produc- 
tious, were whirled about as if they were tender threads,—causing the 
horses to shy ; and it required all our dexterity to keep the saddle, and 
to prevent our coming in rough contact with the tangled pieces of wood. 
The bul roal. the tack forest. the gloom of the storm, and the howling 
of the wiuds combined, have left a lasting impression of our passage of 
the Sing ou my memory. 

The storm pissed away.—and the sun neared the horizon almost with- 
out acloud, when we issued from the woods. The path opened on a 
savana, on which numerous cattle and borses were grazing. At the fvot 
of a small bill, at the north-western limit, we saw a pleasant-looking 
house, printed gaily in green and white,—the eaves just illuminated 
by the last rays of the sinking sun; a picture of peace after the war of 
the elements! This was the Hatillo de Maymon, at the foot of the Load- 
stone Mountain. 

The proprietor, Don Adrian Vasquez, received us with great kindness. 
This worthy man bad by dint of industry and good management acquired 
a fortune, according to the conception of the word in those parts. He is 
the proprietor of a territory that would constitute a shire in Europe,—ex- 
tending fur many leagues, even as far as the bauks of the river Ozama. A 
great inundation, which the hurricane of 1851 produced, caused the Yuna 
to rise upwards of forty feet ; and the infuriated waters swept from Don 
Adrian’s graziug ground above 1,000 head of cattle and 29 fine horses. 
He himself escaped with his family up the Loadstone Mountain. 

Naturally, this bill with magnetic iron was to me of the greatest in- 
terest. It rose above the savana to a height of about 60 feet, crowned at 
the summit with a majestic palm-tree, of the species called Palma real. 
The hill extends from north to south about 600 feet. and is bathed on its 
western foot by the river Yuna. Its northern part is covered with 
rugged black rocks, of all sizes. from that of a pigeon’s egg to masses 
a ton in weight,—every one of which, great or small, is more or less mag- 
netic. 

I ascertained, in the first instance, the true north point upon the adja- 
cent savana, far from all influence of the magnetic ironstone. and marked 
it by stakes. I then ascended the Loadstone bill with our host. The 
blocks, as already observed, are of different sizes; some are very black 
in appearance, with metallic lustre,—others are more or less coloured red 
by oxidation. A maguifying glass shows that the forms of the crystals 
are those of the octohedron,—others are rhomboid, 

The influence which these rocks exercise upon the needle is scarcely 
credible. I used for my observations one of Cary’s prismatic, and one of 
Troughton & Simms’s pocket compasses. The needles were placed in vio 
lent gyrations when approaching the ground,—in some instances they 
whirled round with great rapidity before ultimately settling with the 
north point to the south. When placed on other blocks, the motion was 
less rapid, but the poles were invariably reversed. Raising the compasses 
gradually above the rocks, the magnetic influence lessened ; and when 
from three to four feet above the rocks, it ceased. altogether. Neverthe- 
less, I found that the deviation was not fixed: Cary’s compass differed 
from 13° to 4° east from the true north point. 

The ore attracts with the greatest ease sewing-needles; and a piece 
which I possess, only two inches in size, and five inches in its largest cir- 
cumference, weighing 2,294 grains (apothecaries’ weight), raised up a 
small key of iron weighing 32 grains. 

The German mineralogist, G. A. Netto, as Sehor Vasquez informed me, 
dug for about six feet into the ground,—where he found that the quantity 
of the magnetic iron-ore diminished. I am inclined to think, therefore, 
that they are erratic or travelled fragments. A trace of the ore occurs 
again near Cotuy, traversing the high road ;—but the blocks have much 
less magnetic power than at the Hatillo. 

With regard to its value, [ will observe that Netto considered the ore 
equal to-the best iron-ore of Danamora in Sweden and Arendabl in Nor- 
way. If it be considered that the Yuna waters the foot of the bill, and 
that the surrounding heights are clothed with pinewood,—what advantages 
would accrue to the persons who should work this mine! Here, tropical 
lassitude has tied the arms of Industry. P 

The southern part of the bill consists of mountain limestone, the direc- 
tion of which appears to be S. 39° E. Where this rock lies exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere, it is much worn,—having numerous Cavities 
ou the surface, smooth as if drilled ; and in other instances it is perfectly 
contorted, so that such a piece broken off might be taken, when not seen 
in contact with the other rocks, for a stunted, knotted piece of root from 
some old tree in the primeval forest. 

At a short distance from this hill is another, with white marble. There 
is likewise veined jasper in the neighbourhood. 

The view from the Loadstone Mountain is very pretty. The river 
Yuna, which issues from the mountains of the great central ridge, can be 


| traced for a long distance coming from the S.S.W., until it approaches close 











to the magnetic hill,—which it passes, and loses itself in the direction of 
north by east in the wild mountain scenery of Cotuy. 

The soil of the hill is fertile chiefly that part which is am of 
mountain limestone. The northern or magnetic part has been 
cultivated,—and has produced its crops. It is now overgrown with 
Solanums. A tree of the beautiful Palma real (Oreodowa oleracea) 
species crowned as already observed, the summit of the Loadstone 
Mountain. 

At the distance of about two miles to the S.E. was formerly the famous 
copper-mine of Maymon—which the Spaniards worked with much profit. 
The ore yielded, besides the copper, 8 per cent. of gold by fusion. Prof. 
Meiner, as recorded by the mineralogist Haupt, procured from each quin- 
tal of quijo. or matrix, from Maymon, half an ounce of gold, an ounce and 
a half of silver, and from 40 to 45 per cent, of copper. 

_ We left the Hatillo de Maymon with a grateful sense of the kind atten- 
tion which we had received from Senor Varquez, and highly interested 
forms, 


with its picturesque scenery :—of which the Loadstone Mountain 


of course, the most attractive point. 





MADAME BOCARME IN THE WORLD AT LARGE. 
COMMUNICATED BY MRS, WARD. 


The awfal interest created, between two and three years 
fot, Po and | Belgium, oy the trial of the Comte sad Ce Oeene Be. 
carmé for the murder of the Comtesse’s ill-starred oug- 
nies,—cannot ee forgotten. . wets Gacy 7 

Within the last few weeks, Madame Bocarmé has again been br 
before the public, by an appeal of Monsier Baugnies to the Civil Tribene 
of Tournay, on behalf of this woman’s children, who, from the reckless ex- 
travagance of their mother, must, in default of such legal help, eventually 
be left penniless, ‘‘Ill-gotten, ill-spent,” says the old proverb, and, ac- 
cording to Monsieur Baugnies’ showing, and some experience which [have 
to offer of my own, touching Madame Bocarmé, the reader may judge how 
aptly she has illustrated the maxim, 

Monsieur Baugnies declared that the “Comtesse had, by her habits of 
extravagance and luxury, ruined the estate of her husband ; and that since 
she had inherited the property of her murdered brother, she had fre- 
quented the most fashionable places, putting herself prominently forward, 
having carriages and valuable horses, extensive apartments, &c., and dis- 
sipating the property she had inherited so rapidly that she had raised by 
mortgage an¢ otherwise, between October, 1851 and 1852, 84,000 francs 
on the property which came to her by her brother’s death. With a view 
to preserve ber children from ruin, Monsieur Baugnies had determined to 
apply for a civil interdiction,” &c., &c.. &e. 

This suit now was instituted on account of the rumoured marriage of 
the Comtesse with some one bold enough to mate with such a companion. 
It will be remembered, that by her evidence her husband was guillotined 
for the murder of his brother-in-law, of which murder she had been the 
aider and abettor, and, by her own showing, stimulator. 

It was during the month of October, 1851, that I happened to be an in- 
habitant, of the same house at Brussels with Madame Bocarmé, and al- 
though such propinquity was not of my own choosing, I could not help 
taking a certain interest in observing, as opportunities offered, the various 
points in the character of such a person. As notoriety, no matter how 
glaring, was evidently ber passion, I felt no compunction in “ taking 
notes,”’ and since it is not improbable that she may agaia appear as the 
heroine of a dark romance, I do not hesitate to “ prent them.’ 

One morning, then, my landlady professed herself to be somewhat mys- 
tified by the visit of a femme de chambre, who came to hire the spare ap- 
partments of her house for a widow, whose name she hesitated to impart. 
Next day, a hired carriage drove to the door, and there descended from it 
the “widow” and her female attendant. The “‘ widow’s” bonnet was of 
transparent material, placed far back on the head ; banks of brown hair 
were widely parted off a bold forehead. and a pair of wild eyes flashed 
from under heavy lids ; the nose was nc. idescript, the wide nostrils indi- 
cated scorn, the large mouth was sensual, the chin elevated with an air 
of vulgar pride, and there was a sneer upon the lips ; the throat was bare, 
—and the arms were scarcely covered by the loose ruffled sleeves; in @ 
word, the chief characteristic of this woman’s abord was audacity. She 
swept into the passage, scanned its lofty altitude with affected disdain, and 
mounted the stairs in silence. The door of the sitting-room at her dispo- 
sal was thrown open; the apartments were more luxuriously, and even 
more comfortably, furnished than those in Brussels lodging-houses gener- 
ally are—but the “ draperies did not please her ;’’* the sofa was not so 
soft as she desired ;” “the street, though comme il faut, was triste ;” in 
short, ‘ all was very inferior to what she had been accustomed to in her 
chateau.—”’ and * Who were the other inhabitants of the house ?” 

“ An English officer and his wife,” was the landlady’s reply. 

Madame Bocarmé turned down her lip. 

She descended below : observed that she must send to her chateau for 
her batterie de cuisine ; owned to a fancy for taking her lunch and break- 
fast in ber kitchen—but as this isa Belgian fashion, it went for nothing,— 
and proposed adding sundry elegancies to the apartments. She peram- 
bulated the whole house, and would have taken her choice of rooms, with- 
out reference to our convenience, had she been permitted ; and I confess 
that when, subsequently, we learned who had stalked throngh our dwell- 
ing, I felt very much as ifa dark angel had swooped down and over-sha- 

dowed the place with its awful presence. 

Ta a week her bargain was concluded, and her trunks arrived with no 
name on the address.—* Liege” and “ Cologne” indicated their route. 

Soon after came an avocat, inquiring for Madame Visart : 

‘“* Madame Bocarmé you mean, [ suppose,” said the Belgian landlady, 
with a mischievous smile, for she had discovered the name of her new 
lodger, 

The trial of the Comtesse and her husband, filling a thick volume, is 
one of the most extraordinary in the annals of the Causes Célébres. It 
took place at Mons, in Belgium, in 1851, and thousands assembled to judge 
of the “ judicial drama.” 

® * J * * 
We think the closing paragraph of the oe deeply affecting :—“ The 
body of Comte Bocarmé, not having been claimed by any of his family, 
has been interred in the cemetrey.” 

So perished the victim of an evil education, and an ill-suited marria 

Madame Bocarmé had the grace to quit her apartments at the Hotel de 
VAigle d’Or in the Grande Place, before the scaffold was erected for her 
husband. From Belgium she retired to a temporary residence on the 
Rhine, and after passing’ three months incognito, reappeared in Brussels 
in a jaunty bonnet and flaunting ruffles! 

There is something fearfully interesting in watching the phases through 
which the mind of such a woman passes in the daily walks of like ; and 
although I did not seek opportunities of meeting Madame Bocarmé dur- 
ing our séjour under the same roof, there were certain signs and evidences 
of her humoar open to a!l the occupants of our mutual abode. 

The first time I saw her was through an open door; a lamp on a table 
near her illuminated her features, and she was smiling on her boy, the 
little Gonzales, a manly young rebel, who pinched the maids, and even 
locked them up when he desired to escape from their control. 
pe had a taste for flowers, and filled the landing place with fuschias, 
and roses, belio-tropes, and geraniums ; but when “ , as we used 
to term it, the continued peal of her bell, ber shrill angry call for her 
maid, and her mode of slamming the doors—that everlasting resource and 
safety-valve for a violent woman—announced her mood to her neigh- 
bours. 

Sbe went to mass daily, attended by her maid, and took an airing wpe 
fine afternoon in an open carriage, driven by Gilles. The two little gir 
would sometimes call out, “ Gilles, Gilles!’ from the windows, and by 
degrees a crowd would gather round to see the exit of the notorious Com- 
tesse, whose residence in Brussels soon became well known.—a fact which 
was a serious annoyance to me, since I was occasionally mistaken for her ; 
and one day, ifreport spoke truth, narrowly escaped being stoned ! 

Madame Bocarmé evidently exulted in the notoriety she bad so terribly 
obtained ; ascended the steps of her open carriage leisurely, with an in- 
solent stare at the mob ; and would sometimes send for cushions or shawls, 
as though she desired to give the starers time to gaze, and then drive off 
with a sneer. 

I used to think it fearful at hush of midnight to hear the voice of the 
Countesse repeating her aves and litanies aloud, her maid joining in from 
time to time; this over, the waiting woman withdrew, and the rusblight, 
regularly prepared. told of dread, of gloom, and loneliness in those hours 
wheu the pulses of the world are still. 

During Madame Bocarmé s absence from Brussels for some days, I had 
an opportunity of seeing her apartments, which my landlady was anxious 
I should recommend to some new occupant. The sitting-room was littered 
with working and writing materials," the bed remained as its tenant had 





* Madame Bocarmé had essayed authorship,and I am in possession of some ex- 
tracts from her novel, the scene whereof is laidin England. The work was en- 
titled The History J Miss Adeline Helney; but the ae that fell by ac- 
cident into my hands are not worthy of transcription: albeit the secretary of the 
Socvété des Sciences pronounced ‘‘ a benevolent judgment upon the MS. 
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left it; the pillowcase was richly embroidered with the cipher L. B., and 
the coronet above; and at the side of the bed hung a little shrine with 
its tiny fountain of holy water, and image of the Virgin! It was doubt- 
less before this shrine that the Comtesse repeated her aves and litanies, 
which sounded so distinctly through the house at midnight. Her rosary 
Jay near her ree) wry 

were circulated of property left her by an Englishman who had 
died at Paris, and a crowd of lawyers one day filled Madame Bocarmé’s 
drawing-room. These must have been the men sent for to arrange the 
mortgage affair, of which Mons. Baugnies complains, and it is natural to 
suppose that the tale of the Englishman’s will was an invention of the in- 
triguing woman. She had even then a lover in her toils; and her con- 
duct soon became so insolent and reckless, that had she not resolved on 
quitting the house, we must have done so. 

She hired the apartments formerly occupied by the Spanish Ambassador. 
On the morning of her departure, as the carriage drove up, the throng 
— to see her issue from the doorway. As she came out, se cast 

r usual look of defiance around, and, having seated herself with her two 
little girls, sent her maid back for something which had probably been 
left in the house on purpose. On the a ery of the servant, some 
words were whispered to her by Madame Bocarmé, upon which the maid, 
addressing Gilles in French, and ina tone that all might hear, desired 
him “not to hurry, as Madame would remain as long as the crowd desired 
to stare at her.” 

“ Drive on, Gilles,” exclaimed the landlady, a demi-Italian, with a flash- 
ing eye; “ if your mistress chooses to be stoned, I don’t wish my windows 
to be broken.’ 


The landlady shut the door in haste, and when evening fell, made the | poses 


following arrangements in the sitting-room vacated by the Comtesse. 

In the centre of the apartment she placed a table ; on this she laid a fair 
linen napkin, and on the napkin put a small bronze crucifix, with a lighted 
taper on either side of it; after these preparations, she threw open the 
doors and windows, “ in order,” as she told me, “ that the house might 
be exorcised of the evil spirit.” 

A strong moral may be drawn from the story of the life of the Comtesse 
Bocarmé, the leading feature of whose character, from her childhood, was 
ambition ; her playfellows, in ridicule of the airs she assumed, nicknamed 
her “ the little duchess ;” and, on her return from the convent of St. An- 
dré, at Tournay, where she had been educated, she her time in 

the novels of George Sand, and other authors whose productions 
suited her sensual tastes and indolent habits. 

Lydie was superstitious ; she dreamed one night that she was a com- 
tesse, and it has been said, that she consulted a fortuneteller, who showed 
her a tall fair young man, of ancient and noble family, on the sea, and 
homeward bound. 

This was Comte Hippolite Visart de Bocarmé, on his way from Java, 
where his father had long lived as “ Inspecteur-General,”’—agent—on the 
Marquis de Chateler’s estate. 

The unfortunate Hippolite was born at sea in a hurricane; from his 
birth he was feeble, and the privations incidental to the voyage induced 
convulsions, the effects of which, by the showing of his mother, “ hun 
upon him through life.” The sketch given by the old Comtesse Bocarm 
of her son is too long to quote, but forms a melancholy episode in this ro- 
mance of real life ; it tells of life in exile—for, through pecuniary difficul- 
ties, his father had been compelled to retire to South America; of days 
passed in genet solitary forests on sporting expeditioas ; of fever and ague 
accruin m these expeditions; of nights spent in study, and of his re- 
jection of the principles of religion ; of great suffering and almost death, 
from successive fits of illness. 

The poor lady had tried in vain to unite her son to some virtuous wo- 
man ; but in an ill-fated moment he met with Lydie, fixed his affections on 
her, and they were married. They took up their abode at the ancient 
family Chateau de Bitremont. 

Bitremont was a princely residence in the days of Louis XIV., and had 
been the scene of many a fray during the Brabantian civil wars. It is a 
lonely place, moated, and with a draw-bridge, which, it is said, the Bo- 
carmés were wont to raise when creditors were troublesome. 

Anne Radcliffe would have made much of such a locality. A few mo- 
dern rooms were occupied by the family ; the more ancient part is cum- 
bered with defaced sculptures, faded hangings, rickety cabinets, and crazy 
tables. The great billiard room is void, but the chapel has not been ut- 
terly d led ; emblazoned arms adorn the walls, and the image of the 
Virgin, | dight in lace and silver, stands on the altar. No one, how- 
ever, can tell when the chapel was last used. 

All without is still and org swans sails upon the green bosom of 
the stagnant moat, but plunge low the waters at the sound of human 
voices; at night the nightingale pours her wail through the deep woods, 
and all the day long, a flock of black pigeons wheel round and round the 
towers that mark the oldest part of: the building. Its distance from any 
public thoroughfare makes the Chateau Bitremont a truly desolate and 
silent place. To complete the romance attached to the history of the old 
chateau, it has its ghostly legend. which tells of “one of the lords of Bi- 
tremont, who came back from the Holy Land with his head under his arm, 
like St. Denis, and appeared yearly on all Saints’ Eve, in an insulated pa- 
vilion in the grounds.” 

T had frequent opportunities ofseeing Madame Bocarmé, but I own “ the 
rustle of her dress,” made me shudder : I never could shake off the idea 
of the fratricide stealing through the long corridors of the chateau at mid- 
night, to watch the foaming decoction in the brazen cauldron. ! 

t is remarkable that the family motto of the Bocarmés is, “ I protect 
the weak !’’ 

On the 8th of December, 1851, the sale of effects took place at the cha- 
teau, and great was the surprise of the persons assembled there, to see 
Madame Bocarmé enter undismayed, to “ assist at the auction,” by bid- 
ding for all the best articles of furniture ; and at the close of the day she 
retired to rest in her old apartments. 

And now, what — we expect to hear of her next: will it be matrimo- 
nY, or murder, or both? 


ARE THERE ANY ORLEANS PRINCES ? 
A SET OFF TO THE LATE BOURBON ENQUIRY. 


We now, in conclusion, to a very different theme, and one of the 
most singular passages of family romance which we have ever met with. 
We well remember—and the circumstance, perhaps, also fell beneath the 
notice of many of our readers—that a short period after the death of the 
ex-King of the French, Louis Philippe, and when the chances of the eleva- 
tion of any of his sons to the throne were being rather anxiously con- 
sidered, a mysterious sort of ns a was going the round of the news- 
papers, insinuating that the dethroned monarch was an interloper into the 

eans family, and that neither he nor his heirs had any right to royal 
honours. There was just enough in the obscure announcement to awaken 
and stimulate curiosity, but not sufficient to afford to the judgment data 
for the formation of a decisive opinion. It looked like a wanton scandal 
flung into the fallen sovereign’s grave, or a reckless expedient of political 
animosity, intended to damage the dynastic interests and prospects of his 
aspiring family. Strange to say, however, if we ma, credit e startling 
revelations given in one of the sections of Mr. Burke’s work, there is more 
truth in the significant rumour than we were disposed to admit. Accord- 
ing to these disclosures, Louis Philippe was the changeling sof of an 
Italian jailor, while the real heir to the throne had been defrauded of her 
fais pectate pn vers her wrongs unredressed. But without fur- 

» We proce ve a conde i 
ills atlcgetiens o git nsed view of the facts upon which 

It was about the close of last century that Lord Newborough, an Irish 
peer, lately widowed, while residing at lorence, was fascinated by the grace 
and beauty of a youthful ballerina, named Maria Stella Petronella Chi- 
appini, whose performance he was accustomed to witness at the opera. 
An gerne commenced between them, and after negotiating a bar- 
gain with the reputed father of the charming girl, she was transferred to 
the mansion of her noble admirer. The conduct of Lord Newborough 
towards his prize was honourable and delicate in the extreme, for he im- 
mediately made her his wife, notwithstanding the disparity of years, and, 
returning to England, introduced her to the highest circles as y New- 

By her he had two sons, who succeeded to the peerage. 

On the death of the old Lord, 1807, Lady Newborough felt a natural 
desire to revisit her Italian relatives, which she accordingly did, taking 
with her her two boys. On arriving at Florence, her first care was to seek 
out her father, whom she found settled in a much superior condition to 
that of his earlier career. He and all the members of her family treated 
her with profound respect, but with adistance and reserve that was inex- 
plicable, and that distressed her affectionate heart excessively. The 
only exception to this was her father: but all freedom of intercoure 
even with him was prevented by the constant impediments thrown 
in the way by her other relatives, who for some mysterious reason 
would never leave them alone together. Vexed and annoyed by this res- 
traint, she removed to another part of Italy, where she dwelt for several 
years, until news was brought to her that old Chiappini was at the point 
of death. She flew to Florence, and arrived afew days before the old man 
died, He was delighted to see her, and was anxious to be left alone with 





her, as he evidently had something important to im But, as before, 
all unrestrained intercourse was denied, the brother, especially, never 
leaving them for a moment. At length the poor man died, with the haras- 
sing secret of his bosom undivulged. f 

his scene, as might be expected, made a painful impression on the 
mind of Maria Stella, and excited vague rye of a strange mystery 
enshrouding her. The only link that bound her to the family being now 
broken, she bade them farewell for ever, and again quitted Florence. 
Six months afterwards a packet was put into ber hands, of which the 
superscription made her start, as it was in the well known hand-writing of 
her father. Her whole attention was at once riveted. The letter had 
been written by Chiappini after the commencement of his illness, in an- 
ticipation of the difficulties of making any oral communication. It dis- 
closed to her the astounding fact that she was not his daughter, and bit- 
terly bewailed the injustice and wrong to which he had so long been a 
party, “But if Iwas guilty,”’ remarks the conscience-smitten man, “ how 
much greater was the guilt of your real father!’ He then proceeds to 
divulge the dazzling secret of her birth as follows : 


“ About four months before your birth, a great foreign nobleman and 
his lady arrived in our town, with a numerous Italian retinue, and hired 
the principal house from the Marchese B—— and Lord ——. It was said 
that they were French, and of illustrious rank and great wealth. The 
lady was far advanced in pregnancy, and so was my wife. I was much 
astonished by the affability of this great foreigner, who sent for me, gave 
me money, made me drink with him, and expressed a wish to serve me in 
every possible way. After repeated conversations he disclosed his pur- 
to me, with large bribes and commands to secrecy. He told me 
that it was absolutely necessary, on account of the weightiest family rea- 
sons, that the child his countess was about to produce should be a son ; and 
therefore he urged me, in the event of her giving birth to a daughter and 
my wife bearing a son, to allow the children to be exchanged. It was in vain 
that I attempted to dissuade him......He assured me that in the event 
of the exchange, my boy should be nobly provided for, and that he would 
fill one of the noblest places in Europe. Everything turned out according 
to the count’s precautions. Hislady had a daughter, and my wife a son ; 
the children were exchanged ; I was made comparatively rich; the coun- 
tess speedily recovered ; and she, her husband, my boy, and their numer- 
ous Italian suite speedily left our quiet little town, and were never more 
heard of. For the course of seven years large sums of money were re- 
mitted to me with the strict injunction to secrecy, and terrible threats 
were held out tome in the event of my divulging the facts—especially to 
you. — 


Such are the essential points of this strange story—this real palace 
romance. What a potent appeal was here to two of woman’s most power- 
ful passions—curiosity and ambition. She had yet to unriddle the mys- 
on | of her parentage, and learn the greatness and glory of which she 
had been defrauded. The only clue possessed by her at present was the 
name of the little Tuscan town where she had been so unnaturally aban- 
doned by the mother that bore her. Giving herself at once to the search, 
she started in quest of the old Marchese and his steward, who were the 
only individuals capable of affording her the desiderated information. 
Happily, she learned that both were living, though very aged. She sought 
the steward first, and discreetly disguising her object, she elicited the im- 
portant fact that her parent was the Comte de Joinville. She next at- 
tempted to sound his master, but found him quite impenetrable. After 
considerable perplexity as to the next step to be taken, she visited the 
town of Joinville, in France, where, to her mingled astonishment and 
ou, she learnt that the objeet of her search was no less a person than 
his Highness the Duke of Orleans, the first prince of the blood. With 
magnificent prospects opening in her imagination, she now hastened to 
Paris (during the reign of Louis XVIII), and established herself in a 
handsome hotel, published widely the following advertisement:—“ If the 
heir of the Comte de Joinville, who travelled and resided in Italy in the 
year 1773, will call at the Hotel de——, rue——, he will hear of some- 
thing greatly to his advantage.”’ 

Having laid this trap, Lady N. waited at home next day to watch the 
result. She had not to wait long ; for in the course of the morning, a 
corpulent ecclesiastic, supported on crutches, was announced, whom she 
found to be the confidential agent of Louis Philippe. Though generally 
a wary diplomatist, yet on this occasion, stimulated by the hope of minis- 
tering to his well-known cupidity, he unwittingly disclosed just the facts 
which Maria Stella was so eager to elicit. The Comte de Joinville was 





better known among his contemporaries as Egalité, Duke of Orleans ; 
and it was admitted by the courtier that he had sojourned in Italy at the 
periodstated. _ 

“Maria Stella was now thoroughly persuaded that she was, indeed, the 
eldest child of the late Duke of Orleans ; and, in fact, along with Made- 
moiselle Adelaide, his only surviving child ; Louis Philippe, the present 
Duke, being, in her estimation, only a changeling, and all his younger 
and real sons having died. It may be supposed that she was not a little 
elated at having, as she thought, made the certain discovery that, next 
to the Duchess d’Angouléme, she was first princess of the blood of France, 
and the rightful heiress of immense wealth. 

“ But this discovery was the ruin of her happiness, and produced noth- 
ing to her in after-life but discomfort and misery ; so that it would have 
been well for her, if she had ended her days in the persuasion that she was 
nothing more, by birth, than the daughter of the low-born Chiappini. 
The prosecution of her princely claims caused the destruction alike of her 
fortune and her peace of mind. She appears to have had no judgment, 
and no knowledge of character. She allowed herself to be imposed upon 
by one swindler after another. She was betrayed and made a prey of. 
Her claims never met fair play. As to whether they were true or false, 
we will not venture to pronounce an opinion. But it is very evident that 
they wy received that support or consideration to which they were 
entitled. — 


In her untiring efforts to have her romantic claims investigated, Maria 
Stella, received no countenance or support from either her son or her hus- 
band ; for it ought to be known that, previously to her visit to Paris, she 
had contracted a second matrimonial alliance with a Livonian nobleman, 
the Baron Von Ungarn-Sternberg. In explanation of this circumstance, 
it has been stated by a nephew of the Baron, that his uncle was in the re- 
ceipt of a large annual allowance from Louis Phillippe, whilst King of the 
French, so induce him to withold his aid from any measure for enforcing 
the rights of his energetic wife. Ina little volume, now very scarce, put 
forth by Lady Newborough, in relation to her claims, she mentions two 
curious facts, which, certainly, simple as they are, would seem to be in her 
favour. On visiting Paris, she went as a stranger to see the Palais Royal 
then the residence of Louis Philippe, while yet Duke of Orleans. On ar- 
riving before a full-length portrait of him, her iittle boy, by whom she was 
accompanied, exclaimed involuntarily, “Oh! mamma, here is a picture of 
grandpapa !””—being struck with the remarkable resemblance of the Duke 
to old Chiappini, or, if this account be true, of the son to the father. The 
second circumstance referred to by Lady Newborough is this : when Louis 
Philippe was brought to the baptismal font, his weight, it is stated, was a 
matter of astonishment to those who held him, he being as heavy asa 
child of five or six months. And this would have been about his age if he 
ag born in the Tuscan provincial town, and secretly smuggled to 

aris. 

Such are the particulars of this extraordinary story. We can add no 
material evidence, either in proof or disproof of the validity of the claim 
thus asserted by a comparatively feeble lady against the wealth and over- 
whelming influence of a royal house. Things as strange have happened 
in noble families, as we could relate, and therefore there is no insuperable 
improbability in the tale of substitutiou we have here referred to. If true 
it affords another illustration of the indurating influence of state policy, 
political expediency, and family ambition, habitually pursued, upon the 
natural affections. But we must now conclude. Any moralizing remarks 
would read insipid after the piquant details through which we have been 
feverishly hurried, The volumes, from whose stores we have drawn some- 
what prodigally, are by no means exhausted of their glittering ore. We 
have scarcely tythed the produce of their pleasant pages ; and to those who 
have been gratified by our cullings, we would recommend the perusal of 
the entire work.— Tait’s Magazine, on Bernard Burke’s “ Family Ro- 
mance. 





THE PIGNEERS OF LONDON. 


Living where town and country join, it is my fate to witness many des- 
perate battles between these two great potentates, which, we may safely 
say, divide our world between them. In the East, I am told by men of 
learning who have studied books of travels, that the country, in these com- 
bats, generally gets the upper hand ; in proof whereof these learned men 
refer to Palmyra, Babylon, Nineveh, once populous cities, now shapeless 
ruins intermixed with shifting sands. 

It is fortunate that the weaker side comes off victorious in some parts of 
the world, otherwise this planet of ours would speedily be ald town ; but 
I must say, in the course of my experience, which is considerable, having 








been expelled from the edge of the town to a further edge fifteen times 


within the last thirty years, I never saw the country about London get- 
ting the better. 

n the contrary, I have seen her beaten in the most cruel manner, 
every time she has come in contact with that terrible fellow Town. In- 
deed, after a tustle, with her green dress torn off her back, her face plastered 
with mortar, and her eyes blackened by brick-bats, I defy her most inti- 
mate friend, to recognise the face of our once charming and ever-youthful 

uaintance. 

confess I tremble for her, when, taking my solitary walk along the 
suburban meadows, I behold the Goddess of Building—not of architec- 
ture by any means, with a scaffolding pole in one hand, and a ten-foot 
measuring rod in the other, attacking the Rural Deities on every side, 
pitching into them, to use a metaphor the most appropriate and literal, 
like “ a thousand of brick.’’ 

Terrible she looks, the Goddess, in her bricklayer’s apron and mural 
crown—close at her heelsa body-guard ofagile Irishmen armed with what, 
at distance, appear fearful clubs, but which on a nearer approach, we as- 
certain to be so many hods of mortar. With her comes a pale consump- 
tive creature, neither woman nor man,—fish, flesh, nor good red herring— 
the Genius of Stucco ; with plasterer’s hammer, precisely like the Indian 
tomahawk, does this fearful thing seize upon a wood-nymph, chop to 
pieces her laurel locks, and with his abominable whitewash, change her 
verdant robes into one dull unmeaning mass of Roman cement—-petrifies 
her, in short, like the Gorgon, into a false pretence of stone, 

Where I e cowslips and daisies in spring, hear the rich flowing notes 
of the thrush, and startle the blackbird from the hedge, in autumn I stroll 
along a half-made street, with its policemen, taxgatherers, gas-lamps ; 
dimly seen through plate-glass windows are gorgeous picture-frames, and 
other signs of exclusive splendour ; footmen lounging in scarlet plushes 
in the halls, and well-appointed equipages blaze before the doors. 

Twenty times have I removed my flock bed, my table, and double the 
number of chairs—my box of books, my bundle of wearing apparel, in 
vain; Cubitt, like an avenging deity, is for ever at my heels; wherever I 
turn my longing eyes, ‘ This ground,” I find, “ to let on building leases ;” 
wheresoever I fly, the cry is still ‘‘ They come,”’ meaning Cubitt and his 
men. 

A wise man, I have heard from eminent politicians, never links his for- 
tunes to a falling cause. Giving up the cause of the country, therefore, 
as hopeless, I have compromised the matter by taking up my residence 
on the debateable land ; in other words, I lodge where the country has not 
altogether surrendered, and where the town does not think proper, for the 
present, to take undisturbed possession. 

Here it was that I became acquainted with the pioneers of London. 

In America, we learn that town, or what is the same thing, habitation 
of civilized man, encroaches on country at the rate of fifteen miles west- 
ward perannum. Taking the county of Middlesex to represent a portion 
of the United States equivalent to two and a half millions of population, 
I question whether our back-woodsmen do not back into our prairies at a 
more rapid rate in proportion. : 

The laundresses, who are the back-woodsmen of London life, wash 
and hang out, I find, at the rate of about a mile per annum towards the 
exterior in every direction. 

Let us suppose that the uncultivated land of Middlesex bears the pro- 
portion to that of the United States of America as one to one hundred— 
say, ten miles of Middlesex to a thousand of the back-woods ; we shall find 
that our back-woods-women clear and goa-head at least fifteen times faster 
than the axe-men of Missouri and the Illinois. 

Our metropolitan laundresses, we have said, are the pioneers of London. 
They are squatters, and occupy these temporary towns which, after the 
departure of the country, await the coming of Cubitt, and the permanent 
erection of mansions for genteel families. . 

Nothing like their habitations are to be seen anywhere else than in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

Agar Town, Kensall Town, and a great many other towns of the tem- 
porary class are occupied by these pioneers of civilization. An unpaved, 
unlighted, unwatered clump of temporary tenements, some bundreds to- 
gether, with temporary beer-shops, chandlers’-shops, Methodist chapels— 
we wish we could add, schools—here flourish in the expectation of, at least, 
two years more of the lease unexpired: The cottages of these squatters 
are built generally of a single brick in thickness ; twosmall, damp, cold, 
badly-ventilated rooms ; water; with much mud, to be carried from the 
neighbouring canal ; dust and dirt to be flung into the central dunghill 
doing duty for a road ; as grass of the field to-day these tenements are, 
and to-morrow are tumbled down, and cast into the cart of the contractor. 

The roads are unpaved, the streets unlighted : nothing is ever repaired, 
for the population, like a poor woman sitting at a door-step, is in hourly 
expectation of being ordered to “ move on ;” terraces, squares, crescents, 
and carriage company are coming. The whole colony speaks volumes as 
to the transitory nature, not only of all sublunary, but of all suburban 
things. The grand attraction next to the necessity of having a home 
somewhere, appears to be the bit of garden-ground surrounding each wig- 
wam. Here the coarse and fine things of all genteel London—London 
that puts its washing out—flutter in the drying-air; here mangles, for a 
while, dispute the ground with expectant pianos; here are trucks to let, 
by the hour or day, until expelled by the inevitable brougham and pilen- 
tum ; every second cottage deals as largely as possible in a nectare- 
ous fluid, at one penny and two pennies the bottle, called ginger beer ; 
wherever you go, somebody’s donkey is sure to stop the way. The na- 
tives are always in the suds ; the elders of the hamlet at their mangle ; 
the youthful hope—or young hopefuls of the place are away in all quar- 
ters of the town with donkey-carts, perpetually coster-mongering to and 
fro. These gentlemen invariably sport brown velveteen jackets of a 
greasy texture, and display a cast of countenance forcibly reminding us 
of Epsom races, Newgate on a hanging-day, and other places of fashiona- 
ble resort. 

The government of these villages would seem to be purely popular and 
democratic ; a a may on many occasions, indeed, on most occa- 
sions (except when he is wanted, be seen, prowling, as if lost, among the 
various groups of huts; commissioners of sewers, paving, lighting, and 
the other usual authorities do not as yet exist. The society is purely Ja- 
cobinical ; he who would look for that infinite gradation of rank and 
wealth that characterizes England, would not look here ; everybody pays 
five-and-sixpence a week for a cottage, or two-and-sixpence for a room. 
Even the aristocracy of Drink is here unknown ; the Licensed Victualler 
will come in due season with the crescents and the crescentic company ; 
meanwhile, the humble beer-shop, undistinguished from its neighbouring 
cottages, flourishes upon “ Stunning Ale at 4d., and Prime XX. Porter at 
3d. in your own jugs.”” The swell mob seldom visits these primitive ha- 
bitations; an occasional dog-stealer—we beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
fancier, honours us with his presence, but otherwise we struggle each, as 
we can, to obtain a living, honest or otherwise. P 

We boast nothing in the way of romantic scenery ; indeed, the sites of 
our villages, like our beers, are usually flat; and but for the mountain of 
cinders belonging to the dust contractor, who, like Eolus, god of winds, 
advertises, ‘“‘ Breeze for sale,’ and the particular dust-heaps in every 
street, we have nothing that may justly lay claim to be considered as bor- 
dering upon the picturesque. d 

In architectural design our habitations are unrivalled; Palladio him- 
self might take example, or at least warning, by our freaks in building. 
Some resemble summer-houses at the ends of gardens; others sport veran- 
dahs, behind whose ample shade they peep, like a little boy from beneath 
his father’s hat ; some are Gothic—very Gothic ; some a mixture of Go- 
thic and Saracenic ; one is like a lime-kiln, and another exceedingly akin 
to the structures erected by children on that solemn festival of which you 
are reminded by being invited to “ remember the Grotto.” We disdain 
in these regions the arithmetical method of distinguishing by numbers 
our several habitations. Our cottages have each a specific name, as Pro- 
vidence Cottage, Shilo Cottage, Smith’s Cottage, Shamrock Cottage, 
Thistle Cottage, Jane Cottage, Albert Cottage, Victoria Cottage, Todd’s 
Cottage, Howard Cottage, Muggin’s Cottage, and so forth. 

The great solace of our compatriots pe seem to lie in their gardens, 
where, like Isaac, they walk forth, with pipes in mouth, meditating, and 
sometimes digging, at even-tide. A paling of iron hoops, or the staves of 
old barrels, defends our fifteen lettuces, ten mouldy cabbages, and three 
curls of parsley, from the incursions of an enemy ; with spun-yarn, oakum, 
or thread we festoon our boundaries, in the summer, educating in fantasti- 
cal wreaths crops of scarlet runners—-the poor man’s vine. Some of us have 
been known to progress in horticulture as far as hollyhocks, or even @ dah- 
lia ; and one transcendent genius went so far as to establish a cucumber- 
bed. He might just as well have let it alone; for before bis cucumber 
bed was quite finished, our leases ran out, and down upon us came Cubitt, 
with a cubic acre of bricks, an ocean of stucco, and a building-lease from 
the Bishop of London. : 

It was in a sweet valley by the banks of the Bayswater river. Never 
shall I forget the day we got notice to quit. 

Good Heavens ! what sorrows gloomed the parting day, 
That called us from our native fields away- 


In the agitation of the moment. several cottagers forgot to pay three 
weeks’ arrears ofrent ; many families’ washing remained unaccounted for ; 
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one youth we observed so.overcome by his emotions, that for two succes- 
sive minutes he did not once belabour his donkey. Like another destruc- 
tion of Pompeii, a flood of lava,—concrete, I should say--overwhelmed 
our pastoral abode ; of that congregation of once happy homes, nestling 
by the brink of an odoriferous river—you may smell it a mile off—streams 
which give the Serpentine birth—nothing remains but a rtion of a 
wang copper, a gin bottle (empty), and an Italian iron, all in the Mu- 
seum of the Antiquarian Society. 

Some migrated one way, some another. For our own part, we settled 
a mile further westward, at Notting-hill ; at least we should have settled, 
but a thing called the Norland Estate, coming down upon us, in a whirl- 
wind of squares, crescents, villas, detached and semi-detached, put us to 
flight. Nobody is allowed to live anywhere about London, under sixty 
pounds a year, taxes not included. Hence we migrated to a populous 
city of pioneers, called Agar Town, not far from the fashionable neigh- 
bourhood of Battle Bridge. Here we hoped to be permitted to remain for 
some months at least; but our laundress, who is also our landlady, the 
other day intimated her intention of removing farther into the back settle- 
ments, the leases having run out, and the neighbourhood being about to 
be built upon, and made respectable. Since then, in common with the 
rest of the industrious poor of London, we occupy a room in @ dwelling 
originally intended for a genteel establishment, where a small colony of 
twelve families, finds at exorbitant rates, as many rooms, with other con- 
veniences, suitable for us, if you deduct from our number eleven families 
of the twelve, who are allowed no other conveniences at all. 

The manner in which the labouring classes are lodged in London, and 
the hard necessity that forces them to become pioneers of civilization, in 
the manner we have stated, often leads us into train of curious medita- 
tion. 

We cannot help pondering with admiration, and with somewhat of awe, 
upon the magnifivence and independence of wealthy London. Magnifi- 
cence that covers miles upon miles with palaces for the rich,and indepen- 
dence that can afford utterly to sgnore the habitations of the poor. 

Nor can we fail further to admire the extraordinary perfection we have 
attained in that cardinal virtue of the nineteenth century—Cant—by 
which we are enabled, in the most commiserating whine, to deplore the 
absence of domestic virtue in our labouring population, while we abandon 
to the cold hand of charity, or the hard suggestion of sordid speculation, 
the first condition and corner-stone of domestic virtue, the opportunity, in 
clean, commodious, and convenient habitations, of domestic comfort for 
our poor. 








Kutpervial Parliament. 


BILL TO REGULATE LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, July 5. 


Mr. COBBETT moved for leave to bring in a bill to limit the hours of 
labour of women, young persons, and children, in factories, to ten hours 
a-day during the first five days of the week, and seven hours and a half 
on Saturdays, and to provide for a more perfect inspection of factories. 
He recapitulated the enactments upon this subject since 1833, and insisted 
upon the good done and the satisfaction inspired by the act of 1847, 
pointing out the evasions of that act, which had been followed by the act 
of 1850, which was falsely, he said, called a Compromise Act, since the 
people were no parties to it. This was the law now in force, which pro- 
fessed to give the people in factories an equivalent for half an hour taken 
from them, but which, he contended, was no equivalent. The Parliament 
which passed that act—an act that should have been merely declaratory 
of the law of 1847, but which really, he said, inflicted upon the factory 
people a punishment at the instance of the masters who are the violators 
of the law—he considered, deserved condemnation. He had framed his 
bill, he said, upon the suggestions of inspectors and practical manufac- 
turers ; it proposed to restrict the labour of all persons employed in fac- 
tories to 10 hours a-day, and to stop the motive power from half-past 5 in 
the afternoon of the first five days in the week until 6 o’clock the next 
morniug for all manufacturing purposes. These were the main features 
of his bill ; other provisions of minor importance included a proposition 
to give to informers a power of recovering penalties for breach of the law 
in the county court. He concluded with some very startling details re- 
specting the high ratio of mortality among factory operatives, which he 
attributed to excess of labour. 

Mr. FEILDEN seconded the motion, bearing testimony, as a large 
manufacturer, to the necessity of such a bill for the protection of the 
operatives.—Mr. WILKINSON made a few observations in opposition to 
the proposal to interfere with the moving power in factories. 

Lord PALMERSTON did not oppose the introduction of the bill, re- 
serving to himself the power of expressing his views upon the subject at 
the second reading. He intended to ask leave to bring in a bill for limit- 
ing the hours of employing children, who, he proposed, should not be 
allowed to work earlier than 6 in the morning, nor later than 6 in the 
evening. It was extremely difficult, he observed, to interfere with agree- 
ments by persons of age to govern themselves; but his opinion was that 
millowners were not pursuing their real interests in dealing with their 
servants as if they were mere machines; that they would do better to re- 
flect that they were moral and intelligent agents. 

Lord J. MANNERS feared that, however well meant, the proposal of the 
noble lord would not prove satisfactory, or have the effect of settling this 
question. What the operatives desired was to enjoy the benefit of the 
whole charter contained in the act of 1847. He had opposed the act of 
1850, which was erroneously called a compromise ; but the provisions of 
that act bad been systematically evaded. 

Sir. G. GREY regretted that this unfortunate question should have been 
re-opened. He denied that the law had been, as alleged by Lord J. Man- 
hers, systematically evaded. The act of 1850 had been misrepresented. 
Its object was to put an end to the systems of relay. He earnestly depre- 
cated the re-agitation of this subject as regarded adult labourers, and he 
trusted that Lord Palmerston would give no sanction to the dangerous 
principle of intefering with the motive power in factories. 

Mr. 1. BUTT justified the assertion of Lord J. Manners, that the law had 
been systematically evaded. 

Mr. W. J. FOX concurred in the object of the bill, which was to revert 
to the act of 1847. The arrangement made in the act of 1850 was, in his 
opinion, ungenerous and unjust ; it took an unfair advantage of the break- 
ing down of the act of 1847. He agreed that interference with machinery 
was a delicate question ; but there was another question still more delicate 
—how else could the law be enforced ? 

Mr. W. PATTEN, in justice to the manufacturers of Lancashire, testified 
that, generally speaking, the present law had been acted up to, not only 
in its spirit but its letter. He deprecated in this discussion the placing 
the masters and the men in antagonism, and denounced as mischievous the 
proposal to restrict the motive power.—Mr. LABOUCHERE considered 
that the bill involved a very important principle, and regretted that no 
member of the Government had expressed a decided opinion regarding 
the restriction of adult labour.—Mr. BOOKER supported the motion, 

Ragen Pa RUSSELL observed that Lord Palmerston had said nothing on 
the subject of motive power, and had expressly reserved his opinion re- 
Specting the provisions of the bill until the second reading. He (Lord 


John) did not think th i icti 
He we goonh ere was any necessity for restricting the labour of 


Mr. NEWDEGATE and Mr. 


E. BALL i i 
agreed to, and leave was given supported the motion, which was 


to bring in the bill. 
NAVIGATION OF THE DANUBE. 


Thursday, July 7. 
Mr. LIDDELL asked, whether any instructions had been sent out by 
Her Majesty’s Government to inquire into the case of British vessels at 
present detained in the Danube, owing to the imperfect state of the navi- 
gation of that river ; and whether, in the event of hostilities with Russia 
before such ships could be liberated, a sufficient force would be sent out 
to that part to prevent their falling into the hands of hostile powers? 
Lord PALMERSTON.—The recent obstruction of the navigation of the 
Sulina channel of the Danube has been caused by the accidental circum- 
stance of the waters of the river having overflowed and spread over the 
banks, and so far diminished the force of the current as to increase the 
quantity of mud on the bar. This particular iaconvenience is temporary 
and will no doubt cease when its cause has also ceased : but I am bound 
to say that, for many years past, the Government have had reason to com- 
plain of the neglect of the Government of Russia to perform its duties as 
possessor of the territory of which the delta of the Danube is composed 
and to maintain the channel of the Sulina in an efficient navigable state. 
(Hear, hear.) It was my duty, when Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to 
make frequent representations to the Russian Goverament on the subject ; 
and Russia, although she always admitted that it was her duty to do so— 
admitting that which we asserted—that as Russia thought fit, by virtue of 
the treaty of Adrianople, to possess herself of the mouths of the Danube, 
that great watercourse and bighway of nations, leading into the centre of 
Germany, it was her duty to see that that great highway was maintained 
and made accessible (according to the treaty of Vienna) to the commerce 
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she asserted always that she was employed in using means to remedy the 
Zrievance. The grievance was this—that while these mouths of the Da- 
Dube formed part of the Turkish territory, there was maintained a depth 
of 16 feet on the bar, whereas, by the neglect of the Russian authorities 
the depth had diminished to 11 feet, and even those 11 fee were reduced 
toa small and narrow channel from obstructions on the side, from sand- 
banks, and from vessels wrecked and sunk, and allowed to remain there, 
so that it was difficult for any vessel to pass, except in calm weather and 
with a skilful pilot. (Hear.) We were also aware that there were local 
interests that tended to thwart what we believed to be the intentions of 
the Russian.Government. In the first place, there was rivalship on the 
part of Odessa, where there existed a desire to obstruct the export of pro- 
duce by the Danube, and to direct it, if possible, by way of Odessa. 
(Hear.) There were also those little local interests which arise from the 
profits that bargemen and lightermen, and persons of that class, make by 
unloading the steamers that come down the Danube, so as to enable them 
to pass the bar, reloading them again outside the bar. These local feel- 
ings and interests must have obstructed, without their being aware of it, 
the good intentions of the Russian Government, for pee always promised 
they would take the most effectual measures. They said they would send 
a steam-dredge to carry away all the obstructions on the bar, The steam- 
dredge came, and the steam-dredge worked, but in two hours it was al- 
ways put out of gear from some accident or other (a laugh), and they 
were obliged to go back to Odessa for repairs. (A laugh.) We recom- 
mended that the Russian Government should pursue the method by which 
the Turkish Government kept the channel clear. That method was a 
very simple one. They required every vessel that went out of the Danube 
to tack to their stern a good iron rake, and by that means the passage of 
each vessel kept the channel clear, a depth of 16 feet being constantly 
maintained. (Hear, hear.) I understand that, in addition to the repre- 
sentations I made when at the Foreign-office, cgustant and emphatic re- 
presentations have been made to the Russian Govertiment on this subject, 
and I hope that that Government, while they break through those tram- 
mels which hitherto seem to have impeded their proper action, will see 
that it isa positive duty which they owe to Europe to maintain free and 
open that passage which, by force of arms, they obtained, and which they 
believed themselves justified in retaining by the treaty of Adrianople. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. LIDDELL directed the attention of the noble lord to the second 
part of his question, which he had not answered. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I apprehend the question of the hon. gentleman 
relates to vessels which are now confined within the Danube and the Rus- 
sian territory for want of water. If, by any misfortune, which I cannot 
anticipate, war should arise between this country and Russia, it would 
not be easy for a British ship of war to get up to those vessels without 


water. (Laughter.) 
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PRODUCTIVE REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The returns of the quarter’s revenue, after all the explanations that 
take from their really surprising character, we still think the most favour- 
able that we have had for many years. In the Customs of the quarter we 
have an increase to the amount of £441.173, mainly owing to the increased 
consumption of foreign articles, as may be seen by the monthly trade re- | 
turns. Some of the increase, indeed, is owing to the increased entry of 
tea for home consumption, after the suspense of the previous quarter ; but, 
with regard to other articles, the suspense still continues, ani but for it 
the improvement in the Customs would be still more remarkable. The 
Excise shows an increase of £352,101, notwithstanding the abolition of 
the duty on soap, the anticipation of which has led toa clearance of stocks. 
The sale of Stamps is once more disturbed by the prospect of remissions, 
but they nevertheless show an increase of £48,322. Taxes and the Pro- 
perty-tax exhibit no material change ; the former, an increase of £6,776 ; 
the latter, a decrease of £3.964 ; the Post-office returns, £21,000 increase ; 
the Crown Lands, £140.888; while, under the last head of ** Miscellan- 
eous,” we find £111,652 decrease, owing to the extraordinary amount of 
that head in this quarter last year. The above items constitute the 
ordinary revenue, aud on summing them up we find that the total in- 
crease on the quarter is no less than £894,644. On our taking into ac- 
count Imprest and other Moneys, increased by £44,071, and Repayment of 
Advances, increased to the very gratifying extent of £111,652, upona 
large increase last year, it results that the total improvement of the 
quarter’s revenue is no less than £1,146,636. 

The comparison of the year with that before is of less consequence, in- 
asmuch as it is the result of figures already given to the public. But, as 
few readers carry these figures, or any approximation to them, in their 
heads, the result will be not only information, but even a surprise. In 
the Customs, owing chiefly to the suspended entries of tea and other ar- 
ticles promised a reduction of duty, there is a decrease of £57,412 ; on the 
other hand, the year’s Excise shows ax increase of £531.195 ; Stamps, 
£474 487 ; Taxes, £51.345 ; Property-tax, £225,169 ; Post-office, £25,000 ; 
and Crown Lands, £172,888; while, under Miscellaneous items we bave a 
decrease of £143,086. Thus the ordinary revenue of the year is greater 
than that of the previous year by £1,279,586 ; and, when the extraordina- 
ry sources of revenue are taken into account, it appears that the total in- 
crease is no less than £1,922,954—a fact so great and so pleasant as to dis- 
pense with explanations or recommendations, and to speak for itself alike 
to the dull and the sceptical. 

Such is the condition of the revenue in a nation which has now for 
twelve years been engaged in reducing the public burdens that seem to 
press more especially on the industry of the people and the growth of the 
national resources. There cannot be a better commendation of the prin- 
ciples on which our finances have been administered during that period.— 
No other people in the world, however free, however enlightened, can 
show a like result. There are people who are governed by them- 
selves in the purest forms of delegation that human ingenuity can 
devise ; there are great nations which, within a few years, have 
over and over again selected their own rulers from their old dy- 
nasties—from their philosophers—from their armies-—-from themselves 
—from strangers ; there are countless millions under the paternal gov- 
ernment of despotisms, where no class, no rank, dare to raise its voice 
against the promptings of Imperial benevolence ; but neither in these nor 
in any other form of goverament can an instance be found of a nation, 
labouring under such unparalleled burdens, quietly, deliberately, and per- 
severingly removing those burdens, ounce by ounce, from the shoulders of 
the working man to those of every wealthier class, and taxing even the 
brains of the author to save the sinews of the labourer. Nor can any other 
nation, for these many years, point to a revenue which, in the face of 
continual reduction and disturbance, yields in one year nearly two mil- 
lions more than it did the year before.— Times, July 6. 

—_———@——— 


THE CHANCES OF WAR. 


Upon the urgent, but somewhat officious, recommendations of Lord 
Brougham, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Derby, and Lord Grey—all Peers 
unconnected with the present Administration—the Marquis of Clanricarde 
was last night prevailed upon indefinitely to postpone the motion respect- 
ing the affairs of the East which stood for discussion this day, with the un- 
derstanding that the debate in the House of Commons should also stand 
over. It is a remarkable circumstance, that the Ministers of the Crown 
had only asked for a postponement from Friday to Monday next, and this 
on the express ground of Lord John Russell’s temporary indisposition ; 
for, although Lord Clarendon said he could not undertake to affirm that 
nothing productive of inconvenience would arise from such a debate, he 
declared his own readiness to give the House such information as his own 
sense of public duty would allow him to disclose. The Government of 
fered Monday for the discussion; and we retain a strong opinion that it 
would have been wiser and more useful to adhere to that arrangement. 
Our public interests and the spirit of our institutions require that Parlia- 
ment should be put in official possession of the occurrences that have taken 
place up to the present time, and that the Crown should reccive those as- 
surances of confidence and support which never fail it when the interests and 
honour of the country are at stake. Far from believing that such a course 
would have rendered negotiation more difficult or peace less secure, we 
are persuaded that the opinion of the Parliament of England, firmly, dis- 
creetly, and we think we may add, unanimously expressed, might have 
the greatest weight in strengthening the bands of the Government in their 
laudable efforts to restore peace. ‘There is a danger, which those who 
pressed for this postponement appear to have overlooked,—that the silence 
of both Houses in this free country may be construed as a sign of irresolu- 
tion, divided counsels or weakness. On the continent, especially, it may 
be misinterpreted and ill understood, though we, in this country, are well 
aware that it arises solely from the consideration of statesmen of all parties 
towards the executive Power. The voice of Parliament may yet be pow: 
erful in the cause of peace, for it is probably by strong and united coun- 
sels alone that peace can yet be preserved ; and, since the Russian Court 
has put forth one manifesto, it is not too soon to make the voice of justice 
and independence heard on the other side. 





ofall nations. (Hear, hear.) Russia never disputed that statement, and 


The French Government have proceeded to answer Count Nesselrode’s 
circular in another form, by a despatch communicated to their agents 





abroad—a measure they were the more bound to take, as the princi 
arguments of that Russian State paper were expressl 
rival pretensions of France in the question of the Holy Places. Mr. Drouyn 
de Lhuys’ memorandum isa document of great oredion in argument and 
great moderation in tone. The French minister of 1853 disposes of the 
main question in dispute by a quotation from a memorandum by Count 
de St. Priest, the Ambassador of France at Constantinople from 1768 to 
1785, which is so pertinent to the matter now in dispute that we shall 
transeribe the passage. “The zeal of our kings,” said M. de St. Priest, 
has been adorned with the title of ‘ protection of the Catbolic faith in 
the Levant ;’ but that term is illusory and serves to mislead those who 
have not examined the thing. The Sultans have never had so much as 
an idea that the Kings of France thought themselves authorized to meddle 
with the religion of the subjects of the Porte. No Prince—as was very 
well said long ago by the Marquis de Bonnac at this same Em ;—no 
Prince will permit another to mix himself up with the religion of his sub- 
jects. The Turks are as sensitive as any other people on this point. France, 
which has always treated with the Porte as a friend, never imposed on 
that Power such invidious conditions; and the first point of my instruc- 
tions was to avoid giving umbrage to the Grand Seignior by stre 
those capitulations which concern religious matters.” This quotation 
doubly significant, for it demolishes the claim of Russia to the protection 
of the Greek Church, founded upon analogy with that exercised by France 
in favour of the Latins ; and it also shows that France is prepared to desist 
from th extreme exigencies of a similar nature which she had at one mo- 
ment put forward. Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, however, has not hesitated to 
state, though in moderate language, that the conclusion of a separate 
treaty on this subject between the Porte and another Power, without the 
participation of France, would be an act justifying whatever reservations 
she might er or even whatever threats she might in her turn utter. 
This answer of the French Government is creditable to them in every 
respect, and, as we have occasion to advert to the conduct they have re- 
cently pursued in these transactions, we feel bound to add that, as far as 
we are acquainted with it, it has been marked by great fairness, and a de- 
termination to uphold, in concert with this country, those principles of 
public law which are the strongest bond of national interests and of the 
general peace. 

The Russian armies having crossed the Pruth, and being at the present 
moment in the occupation of the Principalities, a great act of illegality 
and violence has been done, which is not the jess unwarrantable because 
it was not likely to encounter any direct or formidable resistance. The 
next question is, what course is it expedient for the Turkish Govern- 
ment and for the other great Powers of Europe topursue? On the whole 
we think the decision of the Freach and English Governments a wise one, 
and that the occupation of the Principalities ought not to be made a 
ground for immediately sendiag the fleets to the Bosphorus. For the pur- 
pose of a demonstration their presence at the Dardanelles is sufficient. 
For the protection of Constantinople itself they are near enough to give 
effectual assistance if the capital be threatened. Should the fleets be 
compelled to enter the Black Sea it can only be in the character of armed 
mediating Powers or as the allies of Turkey for the purposes of war. We 
believe that no positive decision has been taken in London or Paris on 
this subject, but the Ambassadors of England and France are invested 
with sufficient powers to summon the squadrons in certain given emergen- 
cies. The opinion of the two Governments seems to be, that it is desir- 
able to defer so strong and peremptory a measure, which would leave 
small hopes of the maintenance of peace, until the time comes, if it should 
unhappily come at all, when the fleets would proceed to act as against an 
enemy. In the meantime, what we have to look to is the possibility of 
renewed negotiations under the mediation of all the Powers interested in 
the restoration of tranquillity. If no attempt is at once made to resist the 
occupation of the Principalities, it is because the several Courts have stiJl 
some faith in the adoption of arrangements, which must, of course, inclade 
the evacuation of that territory.— Times, July 8. 


———__> __— 


A LOOK AT RUSSIAN HOME AFFAIRS. 


There exist at the Court of St. Petersburg, in the Russian Empire, two 
parties, who are broadly distinguished by their respective descent from the 
German or Baltic provinces of the empire or from the old Muscovite stock. 
A large proportion of the statesmen who have done honour to the policy 
of the empire belong to the former class; among them Prince Lieven, 
Count Nosselrode, M. de Benkendorf, M. de Meyendorf, Baron Brunow, 
Baron Kendener and many others, The reigning bouse of Russia is itself 
divided by. only two generations from its German origin, and the Emperor 
Alexander never concealed his predilection for men who strengthened his 
connection with the manners and ideas of Western Europe. The Em 
Nicholas has pursued an opposite course. His policy has been to identify 
himself with the passions, the peculiarities, the political aspirations, and 
the religious fanaticism of the Muscovites, and far more than his ministers, 
he has adopted the spirit which he chose to represent. His second and 
favourite son the Grand Duke Constantine, has espoused the same great 
uational party, with even greater fanaticism and intensity than the Em- 
peror; in both of them the cause of the church and the empire finds a 
champion, and perhaps an instrument. It is certain that the strong am- 
bition of this party, inflamed by religious enthusiasm and the pride of a 
dominant race. has for years looked to the present year as the fourth cen- 
tenary of the overthrow of the Greek empire, and to Constantinople as the 
prize of war; and, whatever may be the intrinsic worthlessness of such 
mystical associations and prophecies, it will not be denied that they coa- 
tribute to the feeling which may lead to their fulfilment. In the im- 
passioned indulgence of those men, the circular of Count Nesselrode, which 
bas been condemned in the rest of Europe for its illogical temerity, is de- 
nounced as a feeble and unworthy declaration of Russian supremacy. 
War in the shape in which it is presented to them is not an invasion, but 
a crusade ; and the question of the Holy Places, combined witb a claim to 
the protection of the Greek Churcb, are precisely the subects most 
calculated to kindle their ardour. If in an evil hour for the world and for 
himself, the Emperor Nicholas bas roused the spirit which it is beyond his 
power to cure and subdue ; if, as we have reason to fear, the advance of 
the army is accompanied with fresh appeals to the pride and daring of the 
nation, this calumitous and destructive force may break forth and lead to 
the most diplorable consequences. Such passious are just as lawless and 
hostile to the best interests of mankind as those revolutionary commotions 
to which the Emperor Nicholas conceives his policy to be diametrically 
opposed, and it matters but little whether the world is threatened by the 
intemperate proselytism of the French Convention, or by the popular su- 
perstitions and barbarous irruptions of the Muscovite race. The triumph 
of might over right, and of force over law, especially when it is assisted 
by popular excitement, is the essence of political revolution, and, para- 
doxica as it sounds, tbe Emperor Nicholas is rapidly becoming the chief 
enemy of the established order of things in Europe. That is our chief danger, 
for the revolution which he represents is armed with enormous military 
forces and directed by absolute power. But on the other hand, as its am- 
bition is insatiable, this spirit once let loose must sooner or later come into 
collision with the constituted rights of other nations, and it Europe remains 
united and true to her common interests and duties, she has it now in her 
power to prescribe to Russia those limitations which that empire seems at 
present so little disposed to respect. 





HER MAJESTY’S SECOND VISIT TO CHOBHAM. 


This (Thursday, June 30,) was expected to be a very quiet day, but to 
the agreeable astonishment of every one the Encampment was honoured 
by a second visit of her Majesty. , 

At ten o’clock in the morning his Royal Highness Prince Albert arriv- 
ed on the ground, accompanied by his usual suite, in close carriages, from 
Staines. The troops had turned out about half an hour previously, and 
on the signal been given they marched off towards Bagshot. The Guards 
defiled by the rear of their encampment, and the Light Brigades took a 
circuitous route through Chobham. The Royal standard was, of ¢ 
erected on Magnet-bill, at the moment of Prince Albert’s arrival, ai 
continued to float there during the day. When the troops arrived on Bag- 
shot-heath, the Guards formed line, supported by the two Light Brigades. 
The Rifles then commenced throwing out skirmishers, who, having been 
recalled, the Guards commenced file firing from the right, protected by 
the artillery on the left flank, and soon after retired. The Second Brigade 
then opened fire, and retired through tbe lines, followed by the Guards, 
protected by charges of cavalry. The guards bore. Paes through, the 
cavalry formed in rear of the line. The first Light Brigade then com- 
menced file firing, which continued for some time. The whole army then 
fell backwards, and a drenching shower of rain coming on at the time, the 
operations were stopped, and the troops ordered to march back to Camp. 
During the manceuvres his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who was not in 
uniform, remained in the rear with the first Light Brigade and the 93rd 
Highlanders, and durivg the storm he wrapped bimself in bis military 
cloak and lay down on the heath. An agreeable surprise awaited the 
troops on their return home—the presence of her Majesty, wbo, with the 
Princess of Russia, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba, and the 





Prince of Hohenlohe, took a position on the hill occupied by the camp 
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illery. Her Majesty arrived on the ground about one o’clock, in 
nat ead from Staines, and was met at the entrance on the Com- 
mon by the gallant Marquis of Worcester, who geese out to her Majesty 
the best site for obtaining a view of the returning army, and rode along- 
side of the Royal Carriage, cannerans with the Queen and her illustrious 
companions until they reached the hill. Very soon afterwards the troops 
marched past, and were — by her Majesty with nonges interest 
and evident satisfaction. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompani- 
ea by the Prince of Russia, and other distinguished personages on horse- 
back, led the van, and after paying the accustomed salutations, rode on to 
the Royal Pavillion, where they dismounted. The Queen and her Royal 
ests in the pony carriages followed immediately afterwards, and drove 
own close along the line occupied by the Royal Brigade, preceded by 
Lord Seaton, the Duke of Cambridge, and the staff. Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice were accompanied by the young 
Princess of Prussia, who was attired in the same garb, with a broad-leaf- 
ed summer hat, and evinced at vivacity, in which her youthful com- 
ons seemed to join. Her Majesty looked remarkably well, and return- 
ed the cordial salutations of the spectators with the utmost affability. Im- 
mediately on her Majesty’s arrival luncheon was served. The only guests 
besides the Royal ‘party were Lord Seaton, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. The aides-de-camp 
icketed their horses in front of the Royal Pavilion, and enjoyed the 
Bourt gossip. Sir Richard Mayne was in attendance, and six of the A 
division of police mount: d guard on the Royal Pavilion, alongside of the 
usual sentries, their blue and silver uniform affording a due contrast to the 
white and scarlet of the Coldstreams. At a quarter past three o’clock 
her Majesty appeared at the entrance of the Pavilion Caaleg on the arm 
of Prince Albert, evidently with the intention of walking over the hill, 
and passing, perhaps, though the Guards’ encampment. ‘The Princess of 
Prussia leant on the arm of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge ; 
and the young Princess of Prussia, with the Princess Royal of England 
and the Princess Alice, ran gaily alongs:de of the Princess Hohenlobe, 
catching her by the hands, and evidently enjoying with infinite satisfac- 
tion the novelty of the scene. At that moment, however, a pelting storm 
of rain came on, and the Royal party was obliged to seek sudden shelter, 
and return by the nearest entrance to the Pavilion. Her Majesty laughed 
heartily, and seemed to enjoy the contretempts with the most philosophi- 
cal ation. The Royal party was confined to the Pavilion for more 
than half an hour by the rain, and then departed in four carriages, taking 
the road through Col. Challoner’s demesne to Staines, : 
The following regiments have been warned with the order of reediners 
to peuaeer rt of the force for the second encampment at Chobham, on 
the 14th of Saly 
Cavalry.—Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 24 Dragoons (Greys), 4th Light 
ns; and 8th Hussars.—Jnfantry.—The 2d Battalions of each of the 
three regiments of Foot Guards, the 7th, 17th, 35th, 79th, 88th, 97th Regi- 
ments of Foot.—/rtillery.—The proportion to be encamped, in succes- 
sion to the present force now under canvas, is not yet decided. 


At the close of a long description of some pontooning operations at 
Virginia Water, on the 5th inst., we find what follows. 


* * * * The whole division thus met, about 2 o’clock, on a fine piece 
of table land admirably adapted for reviewing troops, and called Smith’s- 
lawn. 

Thither the Queen and the Royal party proceeded, and a more brilliant 
spectacle than that which followed is rarely seen in this country. The 
number of men upon the ground was not swamped by a great concourse 
of spectators. A brilliant sky overhead brought out with telling effect 
every variety of uniform and every change of position. The park, closed 
in with majestic trees, and having stam upon it all the stately attri- 
butes of a Royal domain, afforded ample scope for the purposes of a re- 
view. Above all, the troops looked their very best. On no former occa- 
sion have we been so struck with their splendid appearance and perfect 
discipline. As they marched past Her Majesty, all the strength and fame 
of our arms seemed embodied in their serried ranks. The Guards, the 
93d, and the Rifles were particularly remarkable for the steadiness and pre- 
cision with which they defiled. But all bore themselves proudly, soldierly, 
and well ; nor did the eye of the spectator fail to catch, as the soft sum- 
mer air rolled back the regimental colours, names of other than sham 

ts, and evidences of martial courage sustained unsullied on many a 
bloody field. The cavalry arrived on the lawn before the rest of the divi- 
sion came up. They then, preceded by the Horse Artillery, trotted past 
the saluting point to the sound of music, and, wheeling off to the left, 
returned to the camp by the route which they had followed in the morn- 
ing. The field batteries succeeded, and next came the Guards, marching 
to the air of, and Mepenapening. “every inch,” “the British Grenadier,” 
and Sir De Lacy Evans’s brigade having also passed, General Fane’s 
brought up the rear. The return to camp was made nearly as interesting 
a sight as anything in the day’s proceedings. Some of the regiments, 
halting and piling arms by the wayside, dined a/ fresco ; others, without 
attacking the contents of their mess-tins, merely drew up for a few minutes 
to rest, while the 42d, last off the field, but without stopping and helped 
on by the sound of the bagpipes, was among the first to reach its quar- 
ters. All got back by 4 o’clock, so that the division had been nearly seven 
hours under arms. The day’s operations would have been more interesting 
could they have been better seen. In this respect, the bare, open com- 
mon has a manifest advantage over the park. Manceuvres are not only 
more within view, but look more natural and real there. These, however, 
are considerations which concern the on-lookers rather than the troops; 
and it is to be borne in mind that cover from observation is one of the 
requisite accompaniments of pontooning. 


— 
. 





FURTHER MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 


One of the most extraordinary disclosures which has ever come to light 
pe since the world began, has been made a few days since by the 
eathbed eonfession of one of our greatest capitalists of the old school— 
one of those men who belonged to the only set which formerly monopo- 
lized the whole of the influence of the cities in which they chose to tran- 
sact business. Something of the banker, much of the usurer, a little of 
the accapareur, these men contrived to amass the most princely fortunes 
and to die surrounded by the blessings of the Church and followed by the 
prayers of the poor, when their whole lives had perhaps been spent in 
wronging the widow and the orphan, and in earning the curses of the hum- 
ble upon this ill-gotten wealth. M de M——, the individual who has just 
died, was one of three brothers, two of whom were haga in the firm, the 
other living a quiet, pious life on his estate some little distance from Paris, 
on the road to Orleans. The latter had often been pressed by his brothers 
to take a share in the business, but had always declined leaving his soli- 
tude for the anxieties and cares under which, in the midst of the greatest 
ty, capitalists were always suffering. His philosophy would seem 

have been the true one, for he obtained the hand of Mdlle. H——, a re- 
lation of the Duchess de Fleury, and at that time the richest heiress in all 
France, so that in a moment he found himself richer by far than the bro- 
thers who had been struggling for so many years to amass all the wealth 
they so much prized. This advance in his position was not beheld with- 
out envy by his elders. More than ever did he become the object of at- 
tack to induce him to join his capital with theirs, but still without suc- 
cess. Peace and the quiet of domestic life had more charms for him than 
teed or high rank, and he still remained at his chateau on the road to 
rleans. Meanwhile the revolution of July broke out in that part of the 
country, as we all remember, with a revolutionary character, for M. Phi- 
lippe de M—— became somehow the object of the most insane and unac- 
countable persecution amongst the peasantry, and the threatenings of ven- 
geance became at last so formidable that the family resolved to remove to 


some other province till the storm had blown over. The v: night. before 
they this plan into execution, the chateau was attacked by a band 
of who set fire to the building, and without any apparent desire 
for , completely devastated the whole domain, murdering with the 


most savage fury all who attempted resistance, and destroying without 
pena By 8a fell beneath their hands. M. Philippe de Mw and his 
wife fell in the affray—the one shot through the heart in defending 
the entrance to the chateau; the other perished in the plains while at- 
tempting, in vain, to escape from the burning pile. The eldest child, a boy 
of six years of age, fell w her side and was seer. no more, and none of the 
—— remained to tell the tale but one little girl of three years old, who 
remained thus sole heiress to one of the finest properties in the kingdom. 
The trial, which took place when all was restored to quiet, made a great 
noise at the time on account of the os of the of the vic- 
tim in Paris, but no fact was elicited h could throw a light upon the 
culprits. Two men were frequently mentioned during the examina- 
tion of witnesses as being the foremost in the attack—both of high stature, 
and both wearing black leather masks, in imitation of the black band of 
793. These individuals were never discovered, and the whole ter- 
, a8 usual, in the condemnation of one or two idiots who been 
taken on the spot and could give no account of why they were there, and 
the public eulogium pronounced by the Advocate-General upon the con- 
duct of the nurse, who had at once made off to the fields with her little 
charge, and thus saved the only scion of this wealthy family. 








It was uatural enough that such a circumstance should make impression 
on the two brothers M—— and that both should seek to have the guar- 
dianship of the child so miraculously saved. She was confided to the 
elder of the two, who soon adopted her with as much fondness as though 
she had been his own. A few years ago rumour spoke of the intended 
marriage of the rich heiress with her cousin, the son of Adrien M——,, but 
was soon hushed by the formal refusal of the guardian to consent to 
the union. Soon after this. in the beginning of 1850, the city was shaken 
by the news of the tragical end of Adrien M——,, who was found hanging 
to the staple which had just been fixed in the wall of his bedroom to re- 
ceive the superb Rubens for which he had given two hundred thousand 
francs the day before. His son died some little while since, and the 
heiress remained unmarried in order to soothe the old age of her dear 
good uncle. We thought we had done with the Mi—— family, when lo, 
here comes a new event which completes the drama in all its parts. The 
good old uncle died last week in the arms of his dear adopted child, leav- 
ing behind him a sealed confession for her perusal. By this statement he 
avows himself the murderer of her father, declaring the two men in masks 
beheld at the attack of the chateau, to have been himself and his brother 
Adrien, that the attack was planned by the latter in order to inherit the 
property, and that their disappointment had been great indeed when the 
discovery of the escape of the nurse had been made public. Remorse had 
prevented him from pursuing his plan of extermination further. He had 
suffered the child to live, and owned that he had been blessed in her affec- 
sion and gratitude. He could not consent to the marriage with his 
nephew for his soul’s sake, and was sorry that his refusal should have 
caused his brother Adrien to commit suicide. The confession concludes 
by begging the prayers of his adopted child, and advises her retirement to 
a convent as she may, take example from himself how little avail riches 
and honours when compared to the soul’s peace, and calls upon her to re- 
member how often he would sit sad and sorrowful amidst every blessing 
which this world could give. The conclusion is more admirable, and 
strictly in accordance with the character of the man. It is thought that 
the family will lean upon these few last lines of the confession to put in a 
plea of insanity, and thus invoke disbelief, but the .4bbé de C. , who 
attended the miserable sinner in his last moments wi | not give testimony 
to that effect. The truth of this story is beyond adoubt. It makes one 
almost venerate our old friend Rumour, who for years had nicknamed 
these two rapacious brothers M. Je Voleur and M. l’Assassin. No one 
knows to this hour whence these nicknames first took rise, but as such 
were they known through Paris in the days of their power and prosperity. 
—Paris letter, June 30. 








NO MARQUISATE, NO PROPERTY. 


The late Earl of Bridgewater was a man of rich estates, yielding an in- 
come of £60,000 or £70,000 a-year. He bequeathed them to the late Lord 
Alford, on condition that Lord Alford should obtain the dignity of Mar- 
quis or Duke of Bridgewater. In default of attaining this object of am- 
bition, the estates were to vest in the Hon. Charles Henry Egerton, second 
son of Earl Brownlow. Lord Alford died without obtaining a mar- 
quisate or dukedom. and the Hon. Charles Henry Egerton has instituted a 
suit against the infant son to obtain possession of the estates, Lord Cran- 
worth decided in his favour, and against that decision an appeal has been 
made to the House of Lords. The case has excited great interest, and it 
has been argued on both sides with great ability. 

On the part of Lord Alford it was contended that the judgment of the 
court below treated the proviso in the will referring to the acquisition of 
the title of Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater, as a condition precedent, 
without the performance of which the estates could not vest ; whereas, in 
fact, the proviso was not a condition precedent, but a condition subse- 
quent, and if so it was illegal and void, and the estates having vested by 
the usual course of law upon such limitations as were contained in the will, 
could not be diverted by the non-performance of a condition subsequent. 
It was also urged that the proviso in question was against public policy 
and void, because it held out an inducement to endeavour to obtain a dig- 
nity by resorting to corrupt means ; and because the exercise by the sove- 
reign of the prerogative of conferring dignities and the duties of the advi- 
sers of the crown in reference thereto were public trusts, and the provisoes 
would tend to embarras the sovereign and her advisers in the performance 
of such trusts. That such provisoes tended unduly to influence Earl 
Brownlow, and Lord Alford when he should become Earl Brownlow, in 
the discharge of their duties as peers of the realm; and those objections 
arose because it was not in the power of Lord Alford to comply with the 
a by his own act, for he could not create himself Duke or Marquis of 

ridgewater, and therefore it came within those conditions which the law 

declared to be void by reason of the impossibility of performing them. 
The provisoes also involved restrictions as to the acceptance of dignities 
which it was contrary to law to attempt to impose. Great stress was laid 
upon the objectionable nature of a proviso which had a tendency to cause 
the person interested to use the large property left him for the purpose of 
corruption, in order to obtain the title required, and might cause an un- 
due subserviency in the possessor, who might be a member of another 
house of parliament, to any ministry of the day in whose power it was to 
obtain the desired titles; while it also assumed that the Sovereign and 
her advisers might be influenced by other motives than those of personal 
worth and service to the state in bestowing those honours and dignities 
which it was the especial province of the Sovereign to award of its mere 
grace and favour to distinguished public services, On every ground of 
public policy such a proviso would be, and ought to be void and illegal. 

On the other hand, it was argued that the proviso in question was not 
contrary to law, but perfectly valid; and that because the crown could 
not and cannot do wrong, and might, had it so thought fit, have conferred 
the title of Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater on the late Lord Alford, but 
not having thought fit to do so, the result, according to the plain terms 
used by the testator, and in the events which had happened, was the same 
as if Lord Alford had died without issue male, and that under the will of 
the testator no one estate or interest whatever had ever yet become vested 
in the appellant. 

The case is not yet decided. 


—_—_>_—__—_ 
THE EXHIBITION BANQUET. 


We have dwelt at so much length elsewhere upon this topic, that our 
distant readers will probably be content with partial extracts made from 
the Evening Post of last Saturday. 


The managers of the Industrial Exhibition gave a complimentary en- 
tertainment last evening at the Metropolitan Hotel, to the President of 
the United States and the foreign Commmissioners in attendance upon it. 
About six hundred guests were invited, though all the seats were not oc- 
cupied. The hour of dinner was six o’clock, but the company did not sit 
down to the table until about eight, owing to the non-arrival of the Pre- 
sident and suite. Mr. Sedgwick, the President of the Association, pre- 
sided, and among the distinguished guests seated on his right and left 
were Howell Cobb, the Governor of Georgia ; Mr. Guthrie, Secretary of 
the Treasury ; Gen, Cushing, Attorney-General of the United States ; Sir 
Charles Lyell ; Count Sartiges, the French Minister ; Baron Gerolt, the 
Prussian Minister ; Hon. Messrs. Egerton, sons of the Earl of Ellesmere ; 
Judge Oakley, General Talmadge, and Rev. Dr. Knox ; Gen. Jefferson, 
Davis, Secretary of War ; Senator Chase, of Ohio ; Sidney Webster, Esq.. 
Private Secretary of the President ; Gov. Seymour, of New York ; Gen. 
Wool, Col. Hoover, U. S. Marshal of the District of Columbia; Rev. Dr- 
Spring, Com. Shubrick, Henry Grinnell Esq., &c. Among other distin, 
guished gentlemen present were Mr. Wilson, and Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, 
of the royal commission, with Mr. Duncan, his secretary, Judge Edwards, 
Ogden Hoffman, Esq., John Van Buren, W. W. Corcoran, A. C. Flagg, 
Comptroller ; F. R. Tillou, Recorder of the city, George Mathew, British 
Consul for the Carolinas,;Abram Hillyer, U. S. Marshal for the district 
of New York, and many others. 

Of the entertainment, so far as our hosts of the Metropolitan were con- 
cerned, we cannot say much. It was ashabby affair. Nor can we say 
much more of the speaking; the detention of the company two hours 
beyond the time appointed for dining, was not calculated to promote the 
hilarity of the occasion, and there were so many changes necessarily made 
in the programme at the very last moment, in consequence of the absence 
of expected guests that there was less preparation among the speakers than 
is desirable on such occasions. d be * * « * 

General Cushing illustrated briefly the proposition that “peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war,” in the course of which he enun- 
ciated a proposition with great emphasis, which we presume conveyed a 
meaning precisely the opposite of what he intended. He said: “ Though 
it is true that there is sometimes force in reason, yet there is always rea- 
son in force.’ We can hardly suppose that the General’s military ex- 
perience lasted long enough to have planted in his breast any such extra- 
ordinary notion as this. fr x : * * 

THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen: In responding to the sentiment you 





have pronounced, my own thoughts, I confess, dwell upon a circumstance 


‘ which mars—and, so far as I know, the only circumstance that does mar— 








the festivities of this joyous occasion. I allude to the illness and absence 
of Lord Ellesmere. Gratified as we all are that he came, how much has 
that gratification been enhanced by the fact that he came not alone, but 
that his family graced and honoured the inauguration of your Exhibition 
by their presence. 

“Tam sure I should hardly be excused if I were to fail here to refer to 
a gentleman who has paid to our country and countrymen, many pleasant 
compliments—more, [ have sometimes thought, than we deserved—a 
gentleman who, if his reputation depended merely upon the cultivation of 
science, would occupy a proud eminence among its devotees, But his 
fame rests upon a broader and ampler basis—upon this, that he has him- 
self contributed largely to the amount of useful human knowledge. As 
an illustration of what this Exhibition was likely to do, I was very much 
impressed by what Sir Charles Lyell, himself, told me, that an eminent 
inventor and machinist discovered, upon visiting the workshops of Lowell, 
that while they accomplished in the working of iron in one hour what it 
takes us five to perform, yet, in the cutting of wood the advantage is just 
as great in favour of our machinery. A striking fact, when it is remem- 
bered that the United States and England are now, with the wonderful 
application of steam, only nine or ten days apart. While we return our 
grateful acknowledgments to all the governments and nations here repre- 
sented, do not all hearts unite with me in the expression of the hope that 
the only rivalry which may ever spring up between them and us shall be 
the rivalry of earnest, determined, steady effort to promote the elevation 
of the race, and peace and good neighbourhood among nations and 
men?” (Applause.) 

The President had evidently made no preparation for the occasion, and 
had no special purpose in rising except to acknowledge the civilities paid 
to him, and to pay as marked a compliment as he properly could to the 
English Government.—The President’s style of speaking is habitually de- 
clamatory, which, in a person occupying his position, is calculated to at- 
tract attention. He seems to have adopted the three rules of oratory laid 
down by Demosthenes, in their most literal acceptation. We know of no 
prominent public speakers in the country who appear to attach more im- 
portance to the eloquence of “ action.” When Cesar tapped the table 
with his finger, the Roman Senate was breathless with attention. It would 
be the same with the President of the United States, if he only knew it. 

Sir Charles Lyell made the speech of the evening, in reply to a toast to 
the Foreign Commissioners. He said : 


“Tt is my duty on this occasion, in my own name and that of my coli 
leagues, to return you our thanks for the honour which you have done us 
in drinking our healths. After the manner in which the President of the 
Exhibition and the President of the United States have so kindly express- 
ed their regret for the absence of the Earl of Ellesmere, it is almost un- 
necessary that I should, though he commissioned me to do so, apologise 
to you for his unavoidable absence. Not only did he in spite of indispo- 
sition press his journey from Canada, in the hope of being present at the 
Inauguration ceremony yesterday ; but he requested me to say that he 
would have been here to-day had he not been confined from illness to his 
bed. [Hear.] He also commissioned me to say how gratified he had 
been during his late tour through some parts of this country, with the kind 
reception which he had met with, and to use his own words, the cordial 
but unobtrusive hospitality that at every quarter attended him. [Cheers.] 
The President has alluded to the observation which one of my colleagues, 
Mr. Wentworth, made after his return from seeing the factories of Lowell ; 
I also bear testimony, from what I have seen in my travels inevery part, 
of the wonderful inventions and machinery of this country, that to it, far 
more than its soil or any other cause, is to be dated the origin of the great 
wealth which it has alr ady accumulated. [Hear.] And I hope this Ex- 
hibition will be the means of making our countrymen imitate their inven- 
tions, and that machinery which it is so desirable they should emulate. 
[Cheers.] This, gentlemen, is the fourth visit which I have paid to this 
country—and it is only by repeating such visits after short intervals, that 
it is possible to appreciate the wonderful progress which this people are 
making in civilization, and in knowledge, and in general prosperity. 
[Cheers.] It is indeed a most cheering sight for any foreigner to witness 
at the present moment. I never before visited the United States without 
finding the press of the country, and sometimes the Congress, engaged in 
discussions respecting questions that seemed likely to endanger the ami- 
cable relations of it and Great Britain. In 1841 there was the McLeod 
case, in which a violently irritating feeling was excited, connected with 
the New York borders. That storm blew over; but when, in 1846, I re- 
turned, I found a discussion upon the Oregon boundary, and saw the walls 
of the cities in the West placarded everywhere with “54° 40 or fight.” 
(Hear, hear.] That cooled itself away ; but when I came again last year, 
I found what they would call on the African coast a war “ palaver’’ about 
the fisheries going on. [Hear, and a laugh.] When I started from Liver- 
pool, I was warned by some of my timid friends not to run the risk of 
geologizing near the Bay of Funday, lest some cannon shot from the hos- 
tile fleets might put an end to my researches. [A laugh.] But at this 
time I began to have some faith in the amicable termination of the nego- 
tiations between America and Great Britain. And now, when I visit this 
country, I find myself one of a gathering at a great peace assembly. 
{Cheers.] Whether we do or do not entertain any sanguine ideas, any 
Utopian notions about the future cessation of war, we are met here to 
celebrate a festival, which is calculated to insure the continuance of that 
peace which has been so often in danger of being broken. 

“ And speaking of the possibility of war interrupting such gatherings ae 
this, I may be allowed to remind you that it was the custom of the great- 
est nation of antiquity to give passes, not only to the commissioners who 
represented the different independent states, but also to all the people that 
attended their games, such as the Olympic, so that for the space of a month, 
every person that went there remained in safety at the festivities. Sur- 
prise has sometimes been expressed in reading the history of Greece, at 
the importance that was attached at the time to those games, but the his- 
torian Grotius has solved the problem, explaining that it was a great po- 
litical principle of one of the greatest nations of antiquity, who were anx- 
ious, by awarding distinctions to every citizen that gained prizes at the 
Olympic games, to perpetuate those institutions, which lasted for more 
than eleven centuries. They were not merely for amusement—not merely 
for athletic exercises and chariot races, &c. but there were prizes for new 
musical inventions and the scenes of the games were likewise places where 
money transactions were managed, even as in Wall street in this city, and 
in the Change of London ; they were made the medium, too, ofcommercialk 
advertisements at a time when the civilized world had no newspapers 
whereby to make such communications known. They were found, too, to 
be necessary, in a country which consisted of several separate states and 
cities united together, each jealous of the other, as a means for the inter- 
change of mutual kindness and hospitality, and, to use the words of Grote, 
the formation of a Pan-hellenic unity. An example imitatory of this has 
been set in modern times, by the illustrious Prince whose health you have 
just drank with so much enthusiasm—a circumstance which is grateful to 
every Englishman—for the purpose of extending international kindness. 
This experiment, of which the first example was set in 1851, and which 
was devised, not for the base purposes of the ancient festivals, and not in- 
tended merely for consolidating those who speak the same language, or 
belong to the great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, but for the benefit 
of all the nations of the world, however different their language, their 
climes, or their forms of governments, and holding them together in friendly 
relation, on such principles as were yesterday engrafted in the proceedings 
in this city, [Cheers.] Let us hope, therefore, that, our objects now in 
this enterprise being so much greater and more extended than those of 
the ancient festivals, they may endure, not merely eleven centuries, but 
many times eleven. [Cheers.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. FOR JULY. 


Morning caps are very small, with long floating strings; they are made 
of embroidered muslin and narrow Valenciennes, or plain net insertions. 
The new comb, with double galerie, just invented, may be worn under these 
caps, as well as with all styles of coiffure, and is particularly pretty for 
evening dress, with a wreath of flowers or a bouquet of roses. Evening 
dresses, for undress parties, are composed of white muslin, with three 
skirts trimmed with Mechlin lace, or tarlatane trimmed with fringe, or 
taffetas skirts may be worn with muslin bodies. 

Walking or riding dresses are high to the throat when made of taffetas. 
Printed muslin, bareges, and taffetasd’Italie skirts are worn with canezous 
of muslin, embroidered in small dots ; a taffetas shawl, edged round with 
stamped velvet and Chantilly lace, clear muslin scarf, or barege scarf with 
fringe, or an echarpe-mantelet of taffetas, with a ruche a la vielle, upon 
the ground of black tulle. Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with plaid ribbon, 
embroidered with fruit and flowers, or fancy straw trimmed with ribbons 
and straw flowers, : ? 

The glacés silks have given place to the taffetas gorge de pigeon, which 
is always beautiful for demi-toilette. Nothing can be prettier than a robe 
formed of one of those patterned taffetas, trimmed with four flounces, on 
the edges of which is sewn an amaranth of green velvet ; the body is flat, 
open en cceur allongé ; chemisette a la chevaliére of muslin, in small tucks 
between insertions of embroidery. Open worked straw bonnet, trimmed 
with small bunches of bows, mancinis of violets and daisies. 
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English green is sti 1 in fashion. A taffetas robe of this shape is distin- | gance and Mussulman fanaticism, whilst some practical philosophers, with 


. The number of flounces is left to the taste of the wearer ; five or | 
seven are mostly worn, and usually in patterns of coloured wreaths or | 
bunches of flowers in scollopes. China crape shawls ; bonnet of rice straw | 
and bouillonnes of crape, with Brussels lace fall ; a cactus at one side com- 

letes this elegant toilette. ‘ i 

Velvet being more than ever in vogue as trimming, we find it applied to 
mantillas, which increase their beauty and value. The stamped velvets are 
brought to great perfection, and harmonise well with all descriptions of 
embroideries flowers and foliage en rélief are fastened on the groundwork | 
with chain-stich, and are beautiful ornaments both for robes and man- 
teaux. 

Summer mantelets are small ; many are made of embroidered muslins. | 
Tarlatane scarfs are worn over coloured crépe lisse, with a wreath em- | 
broidered round the edges, and the ends trimmed with a deep fringe. 
These scarfs are very handsome, and beautifully light. 

An ingenious novelty has just appeared ; the scarf with a double face, 
composed of two tarlatanes of deep colours, so blended as to produce a 
most surprising effect ; for example, scarlet and blue, green and pink, 
white and maize, or gold colour. They can be worn either side outwards, 
thus forming two toilettes. 

Mantilles of tulle are trimmed with rows of lace separated by very nar- 
row ruches of ribbon. A light and fanciful as well as pretty mantille is 
made of tarlatane, trimmed with deep guipure, with a ruche of gauze 
guipure ribbon, fixed to the waist by a bow of gauze ribbon with long 
ends. This, worn over a pink or blue taffetas robe, has a most becoming 
appearance. 3 

Mantilles to match the robes are much worn in the country by quiet 
young ladies ; they are trimmed with flounces to match the skirt. 

Fancy straw is much used both for bonnets and trimmings. Rosettes of 
narrow-pattern straw are mixed with ribbons, both for outside and inside 
ornaments of these light and graceful bonnets. 

Capotes are often composed of a mixture of straw and taffetas or tulle. 
Taffetas bonnets are also worked with an embroidery of straw in wreaths 
or detached flowers. The curtains are half blonde and half taffetas, em- 
broidered with straw. The flowers are white, mixed with buds of satin 
straw, which have a very pretty effect. Some capotes are made with a 
taffetas crown and straw front, in bands of open and flat pointed straw. 
A double row of blonde trims the inside. The curtain is of taffetas, blonde, 
and straw. A white feather tipped with straw ornaments is placed on the 
right side of the bonnet ; on the left is a bow of ribbon. The inside trim- 
ming is a mixture, violet crape, corn, and straw flowers. 

Another capote is of white ribbon, with an open edge of yellow and 
violet gauze ; two rows of ribbon, form the front. A bouquet of hearts- 
ease in velvet, and straw flowers, with foliage in crape of different shades, 
ornament the right-side, and a bow of ribbon the left. Flowers inside to 
match. : 

Young ladies’ bonnets are mostly composed of white taffetas ; the 
crowns are plated on coquille, with a ruche of pink taffetas across the 
head and the edge of the front, which is made of a stripe of taffetas and 
one of plaited crépe lisse ; bunches of long end of narrow white ribbon at 
each ear, and small flowers inside. 

Black lace bonnets continue to be worn, and are much trimmed with 
flowers and light-coloured fancy ribbons ; the crowns are loose, and {loat- 
ing in the fanchon style. 

———$—_= 

Mr. Hoses anv THE Enoiisn Lockxsmiras.—It isnow pretty generally 
known that until the year of the Great Exhibition nobody had succeeded 
in obtaining the “ 200 guineas” offered by Messrs. Bramah to any person 
who could pick their celebrated lock. This piece of mechanical ingenuity 
was at last performed by Mr. Hobbs, from America, who was not a lock- 
maker but a lockpicker ; since then the art of picking locks has become 
somewhat elevated, and has attracted the attention of several of our first- 
rate engineers. The Society of Arts, in John street, Adelphi, desirous 
of promoting the skill of English locksmiths, issued a circular last year 
for premiums on various articles of manufactures, among which was one 
“« for the invention ofa good lock,”’ combining strength, and great security 
from fradulent attempts, cheapness, freedom from disarrangement by dirt, 
and requiring only a small key. The conditions upon which the prize of 
£10 was to be awarded seem to be somewhat inconsistent with the object 
required ; but nevertheless the offer commanded attention, and the suc- 
cessful competitor was Mr. Saxley, of Sheerness; ard to him the prize 
was awarded by the committee, the chairman being Mr. Chubb, the lock- 
maker, in St. Paul’s-churchyard. By a letter from Mr. Hobbs, which ap- 
pears in the Journal of the Society of Arts of the 24th of June, we find 
that Mr. Hobbs’s curiosity, which was only equalled by his modesty in 
not competing for the prize, induced him to inspect this piece of mecaan- 
ism which the committee, presided over by Mr. Chubb, had pronounced to 
be one most in accordance with the prescribed rules of the society ; when, 
so far from its possessing that “ great security” required, he discovered 
that it was constructed on the principle of the “ Yale lock,” such as are 
manufactured by Mr. Cotterill, of Birmingham ; and to prove to the 
persons present that it possessed no “ secarity,”’ Mr. Hobbs, taking a small 
straight iron wire from his pocket, and a thin strip of steel, opened it in 
the presence of several members of the society in three minutes! With- 
out offering anything of a personal insult to Mr. Chubb, it is impossible 
not to question the accuracy of his judgment on this branch of mechani- 
cal art. There can be no doubt that the first requisite in a lock is perfect 
security ; but if the public are misled by the mistaken judgment of men 
who decide upon the merits of the question it will undoubtedly throw 
great suspicion upon the character of public scientific institutions.— 
Bankers’ Circular. 

Dewo.ition or Brock’s Moyument at QuEENSTON.—By a correspond 
ent of the Rochester American, we learn that the celebrated land-mark 
on Queenston Heights, erected in memory of Sir Isaac Brock, who fell on 
that field, October 13, 1812, was on the ninth instant felled to the 

ound. An ineffectual attempt had been made to blow it up the 

ay before, It was found necessary to use a second blast, which shivered 
the shaft into atoms. It was not done by hostile hands, but by direction 
of the British Government, who will erect a new and beautiful monument 
in its place. The remains of General Brock were first interred at Fort 
George, with those of his aid-de-camp Captain McDonald, October 16, 
1812, and placed in the vault under the monument, October 13, 1824. The 
remains are now in the vault of the Hamilton family, at Queenston, and 
will be removed to the new monument when ready.—.V. Y. Herald. 








FPRANCONI'S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 
MADISON SQUARE. 
INCREASED AND NOVEL ATTRACTIONS. 
ON MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING JULY 25, AND EVERY AFTERN 
: AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK, F 9 ae 
Will be given GRAND ARENIC DISPLAYS, including the Pageant of the Floral Car, Spirited 


ace between Two Fleet Ustriches Mounted, Terrific Ascension of Mons. Sylvester 
on a Whirling Orb. 


Together with the usual exhibition of Skill in Equitation and of the Athlete 


FI mesyy =, ” gents and 25 cents. Doors open at 24; and 744 P. M. Performances to com- 
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CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 
payee AT MADRID IN 1623. 
of the greatest painter of actual life 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. A 


This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
dmission, 25 cents. . 
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23, 1853. 





In reference to the leading European topic that just now occupies the 
public mind, we find it difficult to believe that we have actually spread 
out before us the journals of another week. The summary of events, as 
regards Russia and Turkey, that was made up to the 2nd inst., might 
almost serve the readers’ purposes, if applied to seven days’ later date. It 
is true that the entry of the Russian troops into Moldavia and Wallachia, 
described as imminent in the former case, is now given out asan accomplish- 
ed fact, although we must confess that we can find no authentic documents 
to justify so positive an announcement. Not that any doubt scems to be 
entertained as to the Czar’s intention to vent his wrath against Turkey 
upon the miserable inhabitants of the Danubian Principalities. The out- 
rage upon these is lost to view, whilst speculators expatiate upon the 
boundless theme, of what Austria, or Prussia, or France, or England may 
say to it. And, in truth, innumerable things are said, some verging 
towards a probable patch-up of the quarrel, some assuring us that 





it will be impossible to prevent collision between Muscovite arro- 


more apparent reason, conclude that nothing is concluded. With these 
last we must take the liberty of ranging ourselves, content with handing 
over the reader to such extracts from our English files as are laid before 
him elsewhere, and which are culled from a perfect avalanche of articles, 
speeches, ultimatums, manifestoes, and declarations. It might be bold to 
prophecy or give opinions, in entire ignorance of what the week has 
brought forth ; but we have no hesitation in avowing that it would be far 
more rash to make the attempt, after wading through so confused a mass. 
Let it then suffice to say that in London there exists considerable anxiety 
as to the result, combined with a very general indignation against the 
Emperor of Russia, notwithstanding that he is personally rather a favour- 
ite with the English people, Nor can it be doubted that the Govern- 
ment is seriously embarrassed. It must uphold at all hazards the good 
faith that has been pledged ; but it properly and prudently recoils with 
horror from a prospect of war, whereof many irresponsible persons dis- 
course just as though it were a mere commercial enterprise. It is rumoured 
indeed that the Cabinet came nigh splitting upon this Turco-Russian rock. 
Any one, looking back to the antecedents of my Lords Aberdeen and 
Palmerston, will only wonder that the split did not really take place. 
The latter member of the Government prevailed upon Dr. Layard, on the 
evening of the 8th inst., and in his place in the House of Commons, to 
postpone indefinitely the bringing forward of a motion connected with the 
present state of Eastern affairs, that must inevitably have led to a full 
discussion of them. Ministers know perfectly well the state of the Parlia- 
mentary mind ; but they have a great dislike to hearing some portions of 
it declared in such plain language, as might shock the sensitive ears of 
foreign potentates. Lord Palmerston however had considerable difficulty 
in prevailing upon Dr. Layard to withhold his inconvenient motion. 

Lord John Russell’s elevation to the Peerage, under the title of Lord 
Bloomsbury, is again bruited forth. If it take place, the title will be ex- 
ceedingly well chosen. Londoners know that Bloomsbury, albeit Metro- 
politan, has no definitive characteristics. It has certainly no aristocratic 
associations ; for did not John Wilsoa Croker, in one of his supreme moods 
of affectation and with exquisite nonchalance, once publicly enquire 
where Bloomsbury Square was? Neither is it a trading or commercial 
resort. It just corresponds, in short, to that medium position which Lord 
John deserves to occupy as a statesman, in the future consideration of his 
countrymen—it is a sort of no-man’s-land, touching the Court and the 
City, at its opposite extremes, and looked upon contemptuously by both. 
What fitter for the vacillating Tory-Radical, the trimming Liberal-Con- 
servative, of any political period during nearly half a century last past ? 

Rumour furthermore asserts that an intended visit of the Queen to the 
Dublin Industrial Exhibition, which was to have taken place on or about 
the 12th inst., was postponed in consequence of the indisposition of Prince 
Albert. As such a cause, ifthe real one, would have elicited a large 
amount of public sympathy, and of this we find no recorded sign, we take 
leave to doubt the fact. The critical state of public business is probably 
the surer motive for the change in her Majesty’s plans. 

The wondrous buoyancy of the Revenue is commented on elsewhere ; 
and the result of the Liverpool election of two Members of Parlia- 
ment, in place of Messrs. Turner and Mackenzie, unseated for bribery 
and treating by and through their agents, is the only other event in home 
affairs that demands particular notice. A contest ended in the return of 
Mr. T. B. Horsfall and the Hon. H. T. Liddell. Both are Conservatives, 
the former being a resident Merchant, and the latter the eldest son of 
Lord Ravensworth. Sir Erskine Perry, a retired Judge from India, was 
put forward by the Liberals, and Mr. Bramley Moore by the independent 
Tories. The struggle was tolerably severe. 


Profound stagnation reigns throughout the political world of France, if 
any such world can be said to exist ; and the Emperor is generally cre- 
dited with sincerity in his strong protest against the late doings of the 
Czar Nicholas, and his strict allegiance with Great Britain.-Paragraphs 
are in print, describing the recent arrest of several persons at the Opera 
Comique, who were armed to the teeth for the purpose of assassinating 
him. After the total break-down of the Marseilles “ infernal machine,” 
something more than police reports are required, ere the public will in- 
terest itself in such stories. 


There is a point at which forbearance ceases to be commendable ; and 
that point was surely touched last week, when, in noticing the ceremonies 
with which the New York Crystal Palace was inaugurated, we forbore to 
dwell upon the want of good management exhibited on that occasion, and 
touched only upon the grand and impressive side of the picture. Nota 
syllable of what we then said would we now retract or modify. The 
building is all that its warmest admirers can say in its favour; its con- 
tents, when unpacked and displayed, will far outshine what has been 
hitherto seen on this Continent ; and we reiterate our advice to our Colo- 
nial and distant friends, to come presently and judge of it with their own 
eyes. We have not taunted the Directors with the serious inconvenience 
and delay to which their silence or misrepresentations subjected both fo- 
reign Exhibitors and foreign Commissioners ; because, in the first place, 
there were many excuses and allowances to be made, and in the second, 
we dislike the idea of throwing odium upon a brilliant and desirable enter- 
prise. Letit be understood therefore that, in what we may say regarding 
the entertainment nominally given to the Foreign Commissioners, on Fri- 
day the 15th inst., we desire to consider that affair as a thing altogether 
apart. The Directors and Stock-holders of the Association would indeed 
be objects of profound pity, if their own repute and the success of their 
speculation were to be measured by such a test as the banquet. 

With this proviso, we have no hesitation in declaring that New York 
has not seen, for many years, so ridiculous a failure as this vaunted Pub- 
lic Dinner at the Metropolitan Hotel. And it is a singular fact, that the 
same excuse of inexperience and uncontrollable circumstances—which was 
generally and very properly received in extenuation of their previous 
short-comings—cannot be recognised as applicable in this case. Several 
of the founders of the feast, in their individual capacity, are not to be 
surpassed in this community, for their habitual tact, good-breeding, and 
knowledge of the etiquette that obtains in the world. By what fatality 
they arrived, as a Corporation, at the total avoidance of these qualities of 
social life, it were really hard toexplain. Hurry can scarcely be pleaded, 
for so deliberate were they, so determined that the company present 
should be impressed with their matured estimate of the relative worth and 
position of their guests, that they even circulated around their tables 
printed copies of the toasts, set down in due form and order. If this inno- 
vation become a precedent, it is to be hoped that those who regulate such 
precious documents will contrive hereafter to make them less offensive 
and objectionable. And as we cannot stay to speculate on causes, it were 
most charitable to presume that the prospect of having the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic, and three live members of the Cabinet amongst the 
guests, proved too strong a temptation for frail politicians—in short, that 
they could not forego the chance of converting the intended international 
banquet into a political glorification. It may be remembered that, al- 
though the Albion went to press on that Friday night, ere the guests 
could have digested the bill of fare and marvelled at the programme of 
toasts, we predicted this result. 

Some accounts number those present at six hundred. Lookers-on vary 
in their estimates, at from two to five hundred—but then there is so much 
caprice in statistics. On the confections, there is more unanimity : These 


are set down all-round as splendid. But we cannot linger on these; our 
business is with the sentiments expressed, and these, we repeat—save as re- 
gards the first—“ came along” so blunderingly, that we have scarcely yet 
recovered our surprise. Men and things, that should have been kept 
modestly in the back ground, were thrust prominently forward; those, 
who should have been foremost were kept back ; much was omitted, that 
should have been remembered ; what was good and appropriate was set 
down in the wrong place, Do we exaggerate? Let us examine.—And 
we cannot pass by the honours duly offered and cordially rendered to the 
President of the U.S., without noticing how in the outset the Directors 
must have felt the inconvenience of parading their wisdom in the pro- 
grammes above mentioned. Was there not a rebuke already in his ab- 
staining from any solitary compliment to his hosts, and in his effort to re- 
store to their proper positions the gentlemen who should have been more 
prominently honoured? Four-fifths of General Pierce’s short speech were 
devoted to courteous expressions of esteem regarding Lord Ellesmere, who 
was unable to attend from indisposition, and Sir Charles Lyell, who was 
present in person. The remainder was still confined to “ all the govern- 
ments and nations here represented,” and to a generous sentiment. touch- 
ing legitimate international rivalry. The President, who soon found that 
the ovation designed for others was transferred to himself and his suite, 
thus made it over, without any undue tenderness to his entertainers. We 
think no man could have envied their feelings ; especially when the Presi- 
dent, finding that a sort of Cabinet Council was to be held, left the room 
unceremoniously, ere his Secretary of the Treasury had concluded his 
thanks for the honour of being toasted. For toasted he was, next to the 
President, although the Treasury had not contributed one dollar in 
furtherance of the objects now commemorated. Nor was the Cabinet trio 
disposed of at one swoop. That would have been offensive to the dignity of 
such rare guests ; and accordingly the Secretary at War and the Attorney 
General were individually trotted out, and individually delivered them- 
selves of addresses. It must be owned that these three gentlemen— 
(“ three Kings I feasted’’)—caught up with ready adroitness the spirit of 
the Chairman, and as he had evidently ignored the purposes of the oeca- 
sion in thus dragging them forth, they scarcely said a syllable concerning 
it. The Secretary of the Treasury was not strikingly original in his eu- 
logy on the Union in general, and New York in particular; Colonel Jef- 
ferson Davis was very martial, until he luckily stumbled upon Free Trade, 
which was perhaps inferentially apposite ; whilst the Attorney General 
certainly fluttered around the Crystal Palace, if he did not light upon it. 
There was a fine bit of unpremeditated satire in his remark that they were 
assembled “ to honour the science of Peace, and the Chief Magistrate of 
this Republic.” Exactly so. But let us not be unjust ; ere he sat down, 
Mr. Cushing did slip in a briefest word of compliment to the “ enterprising 
men” at whose table he was sitting, and to the “ gentlemen of distinction” 
who had come across the waters to assist. 

But what next ensued was really an affront to more persons than one. 
“The Press” was set down as fifteenth and last upon the list of toasts. 
Whether any remonstrance was made, we know not; and we trust that 
no leading journalist had the bad taste to make any such. For our own 
part, differing herein from some of our daily contemporaries, we believe 
that our profession loses much of its real respectability and usefulness, 
when it consents on any occasion to be individualised. Human nature is 
much the same in all men; and when the editor becomes a candidate for 
high seats at public festivals, and acquires a thirst for after-dinner dis- 
tinctions, he must needs run some risk of compromising his own dignity 
and independence. Why should the decent veil of a plural mode of speech 
be adopted, if Mr. A. and Mr. B. are always to be identified with the 
organ of Wiich they are the spokesmen? As for any body “snubbing the 
Press’’—this cannot be done ; although the Press deserves to be snubbed, 
when it submits to be toadied, as it was most egregiously by Mr. Sedge- 
wick on that fatal Friday. With a bit of pleasantry, not over flattering 
to the French Minister who was his neighbour, he absolutely dived to the 
far-off end of his list, and fished up thence “ the Press,” thus making it 
the second regular toast of the evening, the trio above-named having been 
irregular enough. We cannot say whether those who were thus taken 
down a peg felt affronted thereat. Perhaps the total disregard of the 
courtesies usually observed at such festivals, which had been already ob- 
vious, rendered any further breach of decorum a matter very unimportant, 
To proceed : the Chairman assigned as a reason for this eccentric move- 
ment, that he desired to make the amende to the profession, having per- 
sonally been at issue with it on some subject not explained! But it 
was fated that so monstrous a dose of flattery should miscarry ; for the 
obsequious proposer had the assurance to declare—intending it for a high 
compliment—that the journalists had levied no black-mail upon the 
gentlemen whom he represented! For this left-handed praise, Mr. Sedge- 
wick has been so scored (as he deserved to be) by several of our contem- 
poraries, that we do not care to pursue the theme. Even the Editor of the 
Daily Times, who was called upon to respond, and did it well, felt com- 
pelled to take exception. 

Having thus broken through his own arrangements, it would have been 
well if the Chairman had thrown them altogether aside ; but, the inter- 
ludes being over, he deemed it right to fall back upon the settled order of 
things. Thus then the national amour propre not having been sufficiently 
tickled, by libations to the President, to three Members of his Cabinet 
one by one, and to the Press, the glasses were drained for the fifth time, 
in honour of the Senate of the U.S. The House of Representatives ought 
to have made the circle complete ; but the company was spared so much, 
and at length one might have supposed that the real business of the evening 
was to commence. Patience; not yet. Having almost.come down to the 
principal guests, through the queerly graduated scale of President, Cabi- 
net Councillors, Press, and Senate, those guests were yet to be reached 
through a bumper to “ The Governments of Foreign Nations, which have 
contributed to our Exhibition,” and through another to “ Prince Albert, 
the originator of the great Industrial Exhibition of 1851.’’—But all things 
have an end. The preliminaries were disposed of; and the gentlemen, 
who have been patiently waiting so many weeks, were toasted as “‘ The 
Foreign Commissioners, who have honoured us this day with their pre- 
sence.” It is worth while to notice the singular infelicity that seems to 
have pervaded even the words of the Crystal Palace Directors. The Go- 
vernments were thanked for “ contributing’—that is, for sending goods 
on show ; the Commissioners for “their presence this day”—that is, for 
coming to dine. The phraseology is certainly of the narrowest.—The ac- 
knowledgment of Sir Charles Lyell will be found elsewhere.—The meet- 
ing was launched again upon States and Municipalities ; nor was there 
much worth remark, until we find “The Arts of Peace” bringing up a 
very distinguished member of that learned profession, whose greatest 
honours are acquired in the field of civic warfare. It must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that in this instance the inappropriateness of the person 
was merged in the eloquence of his address; and if Mr. Ogden Hoffman’s 
fame, as an orator, were not so widely spread, we should pause to com- 
pliment him now. ; 

But we are running on indefinitely ; a word or so as to the omissions, 
which almost amount to negative features of this exceedingly notable feast. 
Religion, and Literature, and Science, and the Fine Arts, and the Genius 
of Invention, found no specific welcome. Governors of many Colonies 
figured, on paper, at the Inauguration ; but shared not, so far as good 








wishes were concerned, in the ceremonies of the succeeding day. No well- 
merited tribute was paid to the designers and constructors of the Crystal 
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Palace itself ; none to the subordinate officers who have laboured so bard. 
We might swell the catalogue, but it is an unpleasant task ; and having 
said thus mach, we believe we only echo the general opinion of New York, 
in wishing that this grand entertainment may be forgotten at the earliest 
possible period. 

If any one complain that this article is severe, let it be remembered 
that it commences with ® renewed assurance of good-will towards the en- 
terprise under notice. In the very same spirit we commend it 


To the protection of the prosperous gods. 





In connection with the subject treated unintentionally at great length 
in the foregoing remarks, it will not be forgotten by some of our readers 
that a British welcome to Lord Ellesmere and his colleagues, in the shape 
ofa public dinner, was long ago announced in these columns, as an affair 
that was really to take place. We regret to say that the project has been 
abandoned ; and we deem it only respectful to the British community of 
New York, to explain the circumstances under which this disappointment 
has occurred. 

Previously to the arrival of the frigate Leander, a self-constituted Com- 
mittee of nine gentlemen, whom we shall presently name, met together and 
agreed that such a testimony of good-feeling and respect towards Lord El- 
lesmere and the other coming Commissioners would be fitting 00 OUT part 
and probably acceptable on theirs. It will be admitted that this Committee 
had some right to act on behalf of their countrymen, when it = observed 
that they comprised in their small number, H.B.M. Consul at this port, the 

President of the St. George’s and the St. Andrew’s Societies, together with 
three ex-Presidents of the former national association, and two of the lat 
ter. Furthermore, their assumption was decidedly approved, since 
more than a hundred persons expressed in writing their willingness to 
join in this tribute, before the invitation was presented. This was done, by 
letter, immediately that Lord Ellesmere reached New York ; the date of the 
offered entertainment being left to the convenience of his Lordship and his 
associates.—These gentlemen, having conferred together and having been 
led erroneously to expect that, although accredited toa private Company, 
they would be in some measure treated as guests of the Public, decided, with 
an unfortunate excess of delicacy, that it would not be becoming in them to 
accept our invitation for any specific date, although sensible of the honour 
done them and grateful for it. A letter from Lord E:lesmere to the Chair- 

man of the Committee put it in posssession of this view of the case ; and 
the Commissioners betook themselves to their several routes of travel, 
before any opportunity was afforded for explanation or arrangement. We 
think that our distinguished countrymen committed an error of judgment, 
in holding back for that which never came; but as their motive was a 
good one, there is no need to reproach them.--It was hoped that when 
they re-assembled to attend the inauguration of the Industrial Exhibition, 
the proposed greeting might be changed into a farewell; but Lord Elles- 
mere’s severe illness, which has detained him a prisoner at his hotel, and 
his intention to return to Canada, at the earliest possible moment, have 
rendered it impossible to carry out even this design. 

It is not agreeable to parade a failure ; and we should have considered 
silence a sufficient intimation that the idea was abandoned, had not we 
thought that some such statement as this was due alike to the Public and 
to the Committee. This latter consisted of the following gentlemen-- 
Anthony Barclay Esq., H. B. M. Consul; Dr. J.C. Beales, President of the 
St. George’s Society ; Adam Norrie Esq., President of the St. Andrew’s 
Society ; and Messrs. Thomas Dixon, Charles Edwards, James B. Elliman, 
Joseph Fowler, Richard Irvin, and Wm. Young. 





The completion and successful opening of the Portland and Montreal 
rail-road is the Canadian topic of the week ; and well may it be matter of 


deserves credit for his unwearied attention to the duties entrusted to his 
charge. 

It is stated, and we cordially hope on good authority, that the notorious 
slave-ship Lady Suffolk has been seized by the Mexican authorities at 
Laguna, at which port she was refitting, under a feigned name and with 
irregular papers. She will probably be claimed by the British Govern- 
ment as a prize, proof of her employment in the slave-trade being abun- 
dant and accessible.—Another report says that she has been captured by 
fH. M. S. Daring, on the South side of Cuba. 








Crvn. List or Penstons.—-From a return just issued it appears that there 
were 11 pensions granted between the 20th of June, 1852, and the 20th of 
June last, charged upon the civil list, and amounting to £1.200. To John 
Russell Hind, the astronomer, £200 ; Gideon Algernon Mantell, the geo- 
logist, £100; Caroline Southey (widow of the late Poet Laureat), £200 ; 
Nancy Taylor (widow of Colonel Taylor, killed at Sebraon), £100; Fran- 
cis Ronalds, for discoveries in electricity, &c., £75 ; Charles Richardson, 








neerest congratulation to both States and Province. The lengthened ac- 
counts of the reception of the first train at Portland, on Monday evening 
last, are very gratifying ; the exchange of hearty international greetings 
being agreeably conspicuous on the occasion. ‘ 

Equally pleasant is it to find that the Twelfth of July passed off quietly 
throughout all Canada; although our rejoicing thereat is somewhat 
dampened by the occurrence of a little event at Quebec, brought to light 
by the Chronicle of that city, that has convinced us that our correspond- 
ent J. B., in the 4/bion of Saturday last, did not sound the alarm too 
soon. We read with utter surprise that, in the Capital of a British Colony, 
@ man has been recently fined for not uncovering his head, when the Ro- 
man Catholic procession of the Host passed by him! Do Canadian laws 
resemble the old Blue Laws of Connecticut? Are they enacted on behalf 
of that Religion, which is certainly not dominant, either in the Colony or 
the parent State? 

Another Jury has disagreed in Montreal, at another Coroner’s Inquest 
on another victim to the late fearful measure, We do not however care 
to remark on the minor case, whilst the greater one yet hangs in suspense. 
With reference to the latter, we know not what further steps will be taken 
towards probing to the root of the matter. We read only that a Military 
Court of Enquiry has recommended that the soldiers, who testified that their 
officers gave the word of command to fire, should be tried by Court-Martial, 
We presume that giving false testimony will be the charge under which they 
will be arraigned. 

The Sovereign of the Seas, sailing clipper, made her run hence to 
Liverpool in 13 days and 19 hours, having been towed tosea by a steamer. 
This is boasted as the quickest run known : it may be, between those two 
ports. But does it equal the passage of H.M.S. Resistance from Quebec to 
Cork, made in 124 days, about a dozen years ago? 


—_—_ 


Courteous iuvitations to the Commencement ceremonies of the New- 
York Free Academy, and of time-honoured Columbia College which pre 
pares for its ninety-ninth anniversary, lie on the desk before us. The form- 
er will be held on Tuesday next, the latter on Wednesday ; both at 
Niblo’s. We will be at both, if possible. Certainly in spirit, if not in 
person. 

The honorary title of L.L.D. has been conferred by the authorities of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, upon the Earls of Elgin and of Ellesmere. 





Certain newspaper correspondents, writing from Constantinople, have 
declared that at a late interview with the Sultan, Commodore Stringham, 
who commands the U. S. naval squadron in the Mediterranean, had tend- 
ered its services, in the event of war between Turkey and Russia. We 
don’t believe a word of it. Sympathy is one thing ; but the profitable 
position of neutrals would not be given up by the American Government, 
in a moment of generous indignation. 





Six-penny ocean postage is one of the reform measures anticipated from 
the preseat British Goverament. It would undoubtedly be a popular move, 
and no lees decidedly a profitable one. 


The session of the N. Y State Legislature bas closed, after a stormy 
period ; but it is none of our business to register its doings, In minor 
matters, however, there is a good and bad point of view. A bill has 
passed that may facilitate the establishment of a public park on Manhattan 
Island. On the other band, needful pecuniary appropriations fer several 
of the noble local charities of the city have been omitted. 








Mr. Crampton’s visit to the Eastern provinces was a hurriedone. The 
pressure of business called him back to Washington on Tuesday last. 
Whatever the issue of all pending negotiations may be, our Minister 


author, £75 ; Louisa Stuart Costello, authoress, £75 ; Jane Pugin, wife of 
R. W. Pugin, architect. £100; Elizabeth Hester Colby, wife of Major- 
General Colby, £100; William Jerdan, “ in consideration of his services to 
literature for many years and his distressed circumstances at an advanced 
period of life, £100; and Elizabeth M. Dunbar, widow of the late Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, £75, and her three 
daughters, for the survivors or survivor of them. 





Aru. 


War-Orrice, July 8.—2d Regt of Drag Gds; Lt O'Hara to be Capt, b-p, v 
Tomlin, who ret; Cor Bridgeman to be Lt, b-p,v O'Hara. 5th Drag Gds; Regtl 
Serjt-Maj Bewley to be Qtmr, v Langford, who ret upon h-p. 2d Drags; W 
Feilden, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Baring, app to 10th Lt Drags. 16th Lt Drags: 
W Lennard, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Irvine, pro. 1st or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; F 
Clayton, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Davie, pro. Scots Fusilier Gds; Serj- 
Maj Allen, of Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Qtmr, v Aston, dec. 6th Ft; J Tewart, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Goodwin, pro. Sth Ft; Lt Cobbe to be Adjt, v Baynes, 
pro. 13th Ft; Assist-Surg Brown, MD, from:Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Wood- 
roffe, who ex. 17th Ft; Lt Chambers, from h-p Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v 
Young, app to 6Ist Ft; Assist-Surg Bone, M D, from 97th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, 
v Hill, app to 87th Ft. 28th Ft; G Waldy, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Stehelin, 
who ret. 37th Ft; Ens Taylor to be Lt, w-p, v Douce, dec; Ens Collum to be 
Lt, b-p, v Taylor, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled; Gent Cadet Gubbins, from 
RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Taylor; S Curgenven, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Webb, pro. 61st Ft; Lt Young, from 17th Ft, to be Lt, v Stuart, app to 63d Ft. 
67th Ft; Lt Butler, from 90th Ft,to be Paymaster, v Robinson, app to a Recruit 
Dist. 68th Ft; H Battiscombe, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Trent, pro. Slst Ft; D 
Connor, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Trent, pro. 96th Ft; Ens Dundas to be Lt, w-p, 
v Lees, app Adjt. 99th Ft; R Cooper, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ryan, who ret. 
lst W I Regt; R Bishop, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Miller, pro; H Wylie, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Hewett, pro. 2d WI Regt; W Marson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Beasley, pro; R Streatfield, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Benson. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; Sec Lt Miller to be Qtmr, v Coakley, dec. RI Canadian Rifle Regt; Lt 
oon to be Capt, w-p, v Kingsmill, dec; Ens Cunyngham to be Lt, w-p, v 

e. 

Staff—Paymaster Robinson, from 67th Ft, to be Paymaster of a Recruit Dist, 
v N Maunsell, who has ret upon h-p. 

Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg Woodroffe, from 13th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v Brown, who ex. 

OFrFIcE OF OrDNANCE, July 7.—Rl Regt of Artillery; Sec Lt Brown to be First 
Lt, v G F L’Estrange, who resigns. 

THe Miuirary Knicgurs or Winpsor.—-The vacant stall at this ancient and 
honourable institution has just been filled up by the nomination of Col. Sir John 
Milley Doyle, K.C.B., to be one of its military knights. This distinguished vet- 
eran has served many years in the British army in varions quarters of the globe, 
in Egypt in 1801, under the ilfustrious Abercrombie, during the whole of the 
Peninsular war, first in command of a regiment, and subsequently a brigade 
under the Duke of Wellington. In the records of that memorable period Sir 
John’s name will be found as having frequently distinguished himself. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Comm. H. A. Kerr to command the Nerbudda, 12, brig, re- 
cently commissioned at Chatham.—Lieuts. H. B. King tothe London, 90 ; P.C. 
Gibbons to the Simoom, 18; G.I. Eden to the Terrible, steam frigate. 


PromotTions.—In consequence of the death of Sir C. Bullen, several flag-offi- 
cers have obtained steps. In addition, Capt. the Hon. R. 8S. Dundas, C.B., A.D. 
C., one of the Lords of the Admiralty, becomes Rear-Admiral of the Blne. This 
leaves Commodore Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, G.C.H., the next in seniority 
for his flag. With the command ofthe Queen’s Yacht, his Lordship must hope 
~_ orc will be long-lived.—Capt. Montague becomes as retired Rear- 
Admiral. 

La Barracouta, 6, Comm. Parker, has arrived at Spithead from the Arctic 
regions. 


Royat Marines.—Cadets, C. I. D. Napier and W. L. Finmouth to be Sec. Lts. 


Obituary. 


Carer Justice Sm James Srvart, BARonet.—It is our melancholy duty as 
chroniclers of public events, including public calamities, to record this day the 
decease of the ~ Sir James Stuart, Baronet, Chief Justice of the Province 
of Lower Canada, who after a brief illness departed this life at an early hour 
this morning, at his residence in St. Ursule street. 

The late Chief Justice was one of those men who are great, not relatively or 
locally, but by the force of their own minds, an intellect of the highest order, an 
integrity above suspicion, and an intrepidity which nothing could shake: these 
were his characteristics. He was in a word a perfect Judge, and on the Bench 
and in the Bar of Canada there was none equal to him and none second to him; 
whoever succeeds to his seat will have a position of no ordinary difficulty to 
contend with, for he will sit in the shadow of a great man, and on his slightest 
sin of omission or commission will come down the heavy visitation of compari- 
son—the vulgar and the learned alike will say ‘‘ it would not have been so, were 
Sir James alive.” 

Sir James Stuart indeed was the embodiment of a jurisprudence, and the re- 
presentative of a race. While never one act of judicial partizanship disgraced 
his high and stern integrity, yet was he looked on as the natural head of the 
Anglo-Canadian mone and while every decision was squared by the law, 
yet was he yagnene as the champion of English rather than French principles 
of jurisprudence. When he sat on the bench ¢hen the liberty of the subject was 
safe, where he presided there in deed as well as word, “ all men were equal be- 
fore the law.” In a country were all seem willing to adopt the pernicious error 
that the “‘ Judge is wiser and greater than the law,” there was found a wise 
and great Judge who taught the people by his example that the law was on all 
occasions to be reverenced rather than the administrative power. Of the great 
names contained in the annals of Westminster Hall none is greater than that of 
the late Sir James Stuart; he was a man whose character recalled the great 
scenes of English history and the “ High Justices of the English nation. He 
was fit to have sat with Coke, Markham, Gascoigne, or Fortesque.— Quebec 
Mercury, July 14. 

Francis Wemyss-CHARTERIS-DCUGLAS, EARL OF WerEmyYSS AND MAarcu.— 
This nobleman died on the 28th ult. His Lordship was born 15th April, 1772, 
the only son of Francis, Lord Elcho, by Susan, his wife, daughter of Anthony 
Tracy-Keck, Esq. of Great Tew, county Oxford, and succeeded at 
the decease of his grandfather, 24th August, 1808, as seventh Karl of 
Wemyss. In two years after, by the death of William, the eccentric Duke of 
Queensbury, he inherited from his Grace the Earldom of March, the Viscounty 
of Peebles and Barony of Douglas of Niedpath ; and in 1521 was enrolled 
amongst the Peers of the United Kingdom as Baron Wemyss of Wemyss. His 
Lordship married, 3lst of May, 1794, Margaret, daughter of Walter Campbell, 
Esq., of Shawfield, and by her (who died 25th January 1850) had an only son— 
Francis, Lord Elcho, who succeeds to the family honours—and eight daughters. 
—The house of Wemyss is one of great antiquity in North Britain, and occurs 
frequently in historic annals of that country. David, the third Earl of Wemyss, 
Lord High Admiral of Scotland, and one of the Commissioners | for concluding 
the treaty of Union, married Lady Ann Douglas, daughter of William I., Duke 
of Queensbury, and thus arose the connection with the illustrious house of 
Douglas.—The late Earl was Lord-Lieutenent of Peebles-shire. 


ApMIraL Sm C. Butten.—This old and distinguished officer died at Shirley, 
near Southampton, at the age of 86 years. He was flag captain to Earl Northesk 
in the Britannia, 100, at the battle of Trafalgar and was almost the last man 
living who commanded at that great sea-fight. - 

At Toronto, aged 73 years, the Hon. Col. Allan. He was widely known in 
the Province, having filled various offices of importance and having been for 
dyears a member of the Executive Council.—At Birr-view, in the Kings County, 

arry Baldwin, Esq., late of the Rifle Brigade.—At Chiswick, Joseph Fletcher, 
Esq.. late Royal Artillery—At Bury St. Edmunds, Mr. Henry Cockton, the 


novelist. 
pausic. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT CASTLE GARDEN.—At length we have the chance of speak- 
ing ofan Opera not yet hacknied. “ Robert le Diable” has been given twice, 
with an excellent cast ; Sontag as the Princess, Steffanone as Alice, Salvi as Ro- 
bert, and Beneventano as Bertram. This latter character properly belongs to 
Marini, who, we are sorry to state, is still suffering from the effects of his late 
accident. With such a cast, the Opera was given twice: while we venture to 
say, that in any of the great European capitals, a dozen representatious would 
not have satisfied the public demand. But we suppose the management acted 
in reference to the announcement of the Programme for the season, which stated 














that they would not repeat any Opera, with rare exceptions. This course may 





be in accordance with the dictates of policy on the manager's part, and with the 
demand for novelty so characteristic of our people; but it is indicative of avitally 
defective taste, and cannot conduce to the accomplishment of one of the noblest 
and highest objects of Italian Opera, that of refining the sensibilities and of edu- 
cuting the popular taste for the higher order of art. We shall always continue 
to press this utilitarian and humanitarian view upon the attention of managers 
and the public. 

The character of the music in “ Robert le Diable” is very peculiar, being a 
combination of the melody of the Italian school with the labyrinthian harmony 
of the Germans. This style, although original with Meyerbeer, was not charac- 
teristic of his music from the beginning, but is rather the result of a gradual 
process, partaking more of the nature of talent than of genius. Meyerbeer, (or 
more correctly Meyer Beer, for his family name was Beer, and his own Jakob 
Meyer Beer) began his course while yet a young man, by the composition, im 
the ordinary received Italian style, of a serious Opera, entitled “ Jeptha.” This 
as well as a subsequent comic Opera, “ The two Caliphs,” met with very little 
snecess. He subsequently composed several Operas, among which “ Romilda e 
Constanza,” ‘“‘ Emma di Resburg,” “ Margaret of Anjou,” and “Esule di 
Granada,” also failed to produce any marked impression upon the musical pub- 
lic, In 1825 his “‘ Crociato” was produced, with a success that emboldened 
him to proceed in the course he had struck out. He at once left the beaten 
path of the Italian school par excellence, and giving free scope to his feelings, and 
embodying his own original ideas, he produced in 1831 ‘‘ Robert Le Diable,” 
which at once placed him at the head of living composers. Scribe’s text afford- 
ed him a wide range for melodramatic effect, and most successfully did he avail 
himself of the facilities thus afforded him. On the production of the Opera in 
Paris, all the resources of the theatre were put into requisition, including the 
utmost splendour of decorations, and the most brilliant corps de ballet. In this 
work the composer aimed high. He developed the powers and capabilities of 
the several voices, giving to each an extent of register that rendered it impossi- 
ble for any but first-rate artistes to attempt the various ré/es. In the orchestra, 
his instrumentation contained all the effects hitherto known ; to which he added 
combinations new and originai, producing effects which in a mere artistic point 
of view, apart from their theatrical entowrage, at once stamped him as a writer 
of genius and originality. This Opera may be considered the culmination of 
his genius. True, he subsequently (in 1836 we think) produced the “‘ Hugue- 
nots,” and still more recently, the “‘ Prophéte,” which are certainly more ela- 
borate in their structure, and grander in their pretensions. But they contain 
no new idea, nothing, the germs of which may not be found in the “ Robert.” 
In these latter works he has, with the confidence of an expert, bearing the stamp 
of public approbation, treated the subjects with greater boldness, and evolved 
ideas and produced effects, which are only hinted at, or lightly touched in “ Ro- 
bert.” He has made his colouring more deep, brilliant, and effective, but the 
style of the picture is still the same. 

Accidental collateral circumstances, also, contributed in no small degree to 
Meyerbeer’s success. Hector Berlioz, a keen observer as well as a sagaciougs 
critic, remarks that the author of the “ Prophéte” has not only “ le bonheur 
d'avoir du talent, mais aussi le talent d’avoir du bonheur.” In the gambling 
scene at the end of the first act, Meyerbeer did not observe an s in the manu- 
script (Seribe’s chirography is abominable). As a consequence, when Robert, 
infuriated by his losses, stakes his horses and armour, the composer in the an- 
swer of the knights, read Nous le tenons (we have got him) in the stead of 
Nous les tenons (verbally, we have got them, meaning, we take this wager), 
thus putting language into the mouths of the honourable Knights fit only for 
rogues rejoicing over a successful trick upon a dupe. When, at the early re- 
hearsals of the Opera, Scribe heard the chorus of Knights singing in a low 
mysterious tone, and marking each syllable, Nows—le-te-nons, nous—le-te-nons, 
instead of the frank exclamation of bold players, nous les tenons, referring to 
the horses and armour at stake, he exclaimed, “ My Knights have got the 
stake, not Robert; the dice are not loaded; my chevaliers are not chevaliers d’ 
industrie ; correct this at once.” “ Let it go,” said some one, “ it will add to the 
dramatic effect ; the Pit will sympathise with the unfortunate Robert, who has 
fallen among a set of sharpers, who have an understanding with one another 
like thieves at a fair.” The s was not restored ; the point bad a most wonder- 
ful success ; and the Sicilian Knights remain dishonoured to this day, because 
Meyerbeer is near-sighted. We may add, although somewhat irrelevant, that 
Scribe, jealous of the credit likely to accrue to his co-laborer from this god-send, 
erased the s from his manuscript, and in the published copy of “ Robert,” 
Nous le tenons stands, in accordance with the will of the public, instead of Nous- 
‘es tenons, in accordance with the demands of good sense. 

“Robert” is too long for an American audience. Where, as in this country, 
everything is done with vehemence and ardour, even listening to an Opera is 
done with business-like intensity and earnestness, that cannot be kept on the 
stretch for so long a time as is demanded by even the curtailed arrangement of 
the present libretto.—Sontag sang but a single scene, containing the duett be- 
tween the Princess and Robert, and the cavatina, “ Robert, toi que j'aime.” 
This latter is by common consent considered the gem of the Opera, being bril- 
liant and melodramatic in its character, aud entirely within the comprehensicn 
of the audience, besides possessing the additional interest of carrying on the 
action of the piece, and the development of the plot. We regret to say that her 
rendering of this aria did not realize our anticipations. We felt painfully the 
lack of that earnestness and intensity which gave such great effect to Bosio’s 
performance of it, at Astor Place.—Steffanone, as Alice, sang and acted with the 
utmost spirit and propriety. Her voice was full and round, and more than all 
else, sympathetic. In some criticisms on the performance, the writers have 
suggested that Sontag should have taken the part of Alice, as being the princi- 
pal one. As written by Meyerbeer, however, the Princess is the principal cha- 
racter, and it was not until Jenny Lind had sung the part of Alice with won- 
drous effect, especially the aria, ‘‘ Ne! lasciar la Normandia,” that the latter 
role attracted attention. Since then, the greatest singers have been willing and 
desirous to enact the originally secondary part of Alice.—Salvi sang with more 
than his usual power. As an artist Salvi seldom errs in matters of taste and 
judgment ; in voice, however, he sometimes varies, owing no doubt to physical 
inability—Beneventano, the ever ready and obliging Beneventano, took the 
part of Bertram we presume, as we said above, on account of Marini’s illness. 
He made the most of it, considering that it is written for a basso profundo. 
But as we have previously remarked, the range of this part is not confined 
strictly to the compass of a bass voice, but extends up in the register of the 
barytone, thus rendering much of it well adapted to the noble voice of this fa- 
vourite artist—Of the mise en scene we will say nothing, as the limited stage- 
room at Castle Garden precludes the possibility of scenic display. We must 
observe, however, that the absence of the stage appointments detracts much 
from the general effect of the piece, especially to those who have seen it with 
all the splendour of its production in Europe, or even at the French Opera in 
New Orleans. We hope to hear this noble work again before the close of the 
season. 

On Wednesday, we had the “ Elixir of Love” by Donizetti—what a transi- 
tion! from the deep, mysterious German, to the light, gay, ané cheerful Italian. 
But, sooth to say, the change was most acceptable. We are not of those who 
condemn Donizetti, because he is not Mozart or Beethoven. He can no more 
be compared with the German Masters, than a Soprano with a Basso profundo. 
Both are good in their own way ; and we confess to a relief in the flowing, ac- 
cessible melodies of the Italian, from the ponderosities of the German. We have 
scarce room to speak of the performance.—As Adina, Mme. Sontag pleased us 
more than ever before. She sang and acted with the utmost propriety, neither 
over-acting, nor overloading her part with senseless rowlades. She was per- 
fectly coquettish, and yet the actress was not apparent. Her voice seemed 
fresher and fuller than we ever heard it ; and her passages of execution. with 
very few exceptions, were perfectly audible. We cheerfully bear testimony to 
her excellence, the more so as we have found ourselves on previous occasions 
constrained to find fault.—-Badiali, as Sergeant Belcore, was, as usual, irrepr oach- 
able.—Salvi sang with more voice, than at any time since his first appearance 
here with the Havana troupe. He acted the part with all the vivacity and rus- 
tic awkwardness of a young peasant. Particularly in sostenvto passages he 
excels, and always produces great effect upon the audience. Indeed we may 
say of him as Lady Macbeth does of the murdered King : “ Who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood in him ?”"—We would be glad 
to say a great deal about our unsurpassable Buffo, Rovere, whose Dulcamara 
was the most perfect imaginable ; but this general tribute to his excellence 
must suffice, for want of space to say more. Altogether we consider the “ Eli- 


sire d’Amore” the greatest success of the season thus far. 
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New Books. 


A Memor or Cuartes Morpaunt, Eart or PETERBOROUGH AND Mox- 
mourn. By the author of “ Hochelaga.” London. Longman & Co.— 
What follows is republished, mainly because it brings before the public an 
historical character, not too well known, but well worth study. It should 
be mentioned that the late Eliot Warburton was not the author—he was 
simply the editor—of the work above-mentioned, that generally bears 
his name. 

The famous Earl of Peterborough sided with William of Orange, and 
made one in the last expedition which can be called a regular invasion of 
this island. He knew well the theory both of aggressive and of defensive 
war, and practised both with extraordinary reputation. The history of 
his romantic and devious career, which would ut any time be instructive 
as well as entertaining, is likely to command no little attention now when 
so many military proceedings.engage the public mind. Among the fight- 
ing Englishmen of the last two centuries Peterborough was the most scho- 
larly ; among the scholars he was the greatest warrior. His life was 
adventurous, eventful, and long ; he figured as a wit and a diplomatist, 
an admiral and a general, a writer and a traveller; a courtier, a gar- 
dener, a maker of kings, and a planner of revolutions ; a man of undoubted 
honour, who, nevertheless, could steal a canary-bird; scoffing infidel, 
who desired to preach Christian sermons ; a cook, whose skill would have 
astonished Ude ; the endurer of fatigues, which ‘would have worn out 
Cataline ; patient under the greatest reverses, unruffled amid the most 
terrible dangers ; yet trembling at the vain and idle remarks of the vain- 
est and idlest portion of a society which, by his own acconnt, he despised. 
He carefully concealed from all men his marriage with his own wife ; but, 
he could horsewhip within very little of death the wight who had failed 
to treat her with the respect due to that character—the respect which 
Peterborough refused to her practically himself by ignoring the real tie 
between them. The singularities of his private character and the marvels 
of his public career render his life an interesting and even exciting 
subject. 

It is as nearly as possible half a century since the last Camp, on a large 
and regular scale of military practice, was held in England, To the pre- 
sent English generation the sight of one at home is entirely novel ; and 
the operations at Chobham, which in some continental countries, would be 
esteemed rather limited in their range, have an air of considerable magni- 
tude. Certainly the army is not a very large army which is there col- 
lected : but the defensive resources of which it forms a part, would, we 
think, be amply sufficient for a country so enclosed and so intersected as 
the England of the present day, against twice as great a hostile force as 
any that could be landed on our shores. But we will not stay to expa- 
tiate on the military capabilities of hedge and ditch, of fence and of road- 
side, in case of actual invasion. 

At the period 6f the last well-organised descent upon our shores, there 
were two Englishmen living, either of whom, had he taken part with the 
old, instead of joining the new dynasty, was capable of repelling that 
attack, and of giving, perhaps, a very different termination to the war. 
One was John hurebill, the great Duke of Marlborough ;” the other 
was Charles Mordaunt, seventh Baron of that name, ana thira Earl of 
Peterborough. His title of Monmouth he owed to a desire on the part of 
the incoming powers to break the spell which still hung around that name 
in the imagination and love of the common people, to whom the memory, 
or rather the supposed survival, of the unfortunate son of Charles II. was 
still so dear, throughout the south-west counties, It was hoped that, if 
the beloved name was worn by an adherent of the House of Orange the 
danger of the association would be averted, and perhaps the influence of 
it even rendered advantageous. 

The Earl of Peterborough, of whom we speak, one of the most mixed, 
perplexing, and peculiar characters that ever became eminent in history, 
was born, as nearly as can be ascertained (for the exact date is not 
proved), in the year 1658. He first saw the light during the Common- 
wealth, against which his family had struggled, with no little note, among 
the foremost and most fervent of the Cavalier party, and in the second 
last year of that thoroughly absolute reign which Cromwell “ Angel of 
the North-West Principality” (to borrow the words of Cowley), termed a 
Protectorate. The death of that mighty ruler, the feeble Government of 
Richard Cromwell, and the mad rejoicings and festivities of the Restora- 
tion—producing as violent and as sudden a change as if there had been 
some vast masquerade in England—were among the earliest recollections 
of Peterborough’s childhood. He was brought up in the lascivious court 
of Charles IL. ; from which he broke loose while yet a boy ; and, carrying 
into military duties the enthusiasm of a knight-errant, the tact of a man of 
the world, the feelings of a poet, the tastes of an idler, and the energy and 
capacity of a heaven-born soldier, he started, in his seventeenth year, 
upon his first warlike service, This was the expedition of 1674, which 
Charles II., rousing himself to one of his transient exertions of ability and 
spirit, despatched against the pirates of the Mediterranean. The boy 
Peterborough was, of course, in a subordinate position, and fought under 
Sir John Narborough’s command. Beneath the guns of the fort of Tripoli 
lay the fleet of the buccaneers; and it was cut to pieces and burned by 
our boats, of which Cloudesley Shovel, afterwards so eminent in our naval 
history, had the management, and in which Peterborough fought with 
ra turous enjoyment and mercurial valour. Our navy was about this 
time beginning to show its wonderful superiority, under the zealous and 
able management of oné to whom, because he was subsequently so unfor- 
tunate and feeble a King, justice has never been fully or willingly done, 
in his unquestionable character of a great administrator of the Admiralty, 
and one of the very founders and fathers of the maritime pre-eminence of 
England. Whatever we might say of James II., we have this, in common 
honesty, to say of James Duke of York, that the country owes to his exer- 
tions some of its glory and some of its prospérity ; and that, before he did 
things which lost him the allegiance of his subjects, he did other things by 
which their children’s children were to benefit, and which are wally of 
the gratitude due to honest service, of the respect due to wise foresight, of 
the admiration due to unflinching intrepidity. 

Not a little of Peterborough’s renown was gained in the navy, among 
the matchless seamen, of whom and of whose successes a true poet was 
destined, in after ages, to sing—“‘ The deck, it was their field of fame.” 
The young Earl, then Charles Mordaunt, intoxicated with animal spirits, 
and almost mad with a sort of wild ability and impish wit, had hardly set 
foot on board, before he began to give signs of the eccentricity with which 
his surpassing talents were interwoven and impaired. He was the last 
person of whom it could be said that he was protected by a cold tempera- 
ment from the allurements which lead astray ; and if not protected by 
temperament, he certainly was still less guarded by principle. Of all the 
distinguished men that ever lived, he was, perhaps, the least inclined to 
walk by rule, and the most ready to yield to every successive impulse. 
Unbridled and wild in his natural disposition, he had imbibed or accepted 
no precepts which could have restrained him in the second instance. He 
was neither rigid in maxim, nor frigid in blood ; but at once untameable 
by inclination, and free from the drags and checks of any system, received 
or self imposed, of interior government. This being the man, and having 
just come from the Court of Charles II., and considering within his own 
mind that he disbelieved in Christianity, and utterly rejected every part 
of revealed truth, it struck him forcibly on Saturday, that it would, on the 
next day, be highly proper in itself, and, indeed, urgently incumbent upon 
_ to relieve the chaplain of the ship in which he was sailing, from the 

uty of performing the religious services and especially of preaching the 
sermon. On this he was bent, and he sat up all night to compose the im- 
pressive discourse which would be necessary for the moral and religious 
improvement of the ship’s company. Many years afterwards—when he 
was armed at all points with the most perplexing sophisms of unbelief, a 
subtle disputant, an accomplished debater, the friend of Bolingbroke, con- 
fident in practised ability, and accustomed to sneer in bitter disdain at the 
prejudices of Christians whom he could not convince, and might have puz- 
zled—he was attracted by the great fame of Fénélon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray—not only as a finished scholar, an eloquent writer, and a zealous and 
powerful preacher, but as a minister who set an example of the virtues 
which he inculcated, and as a divine and theologian whom he would find 
well able, men said, “to render a reason for the faith that was in him.” 
Peterborough thought it would be equally glorious and delightful to over- 
throw such an adversary, and he started forthwith for Cambray, and was 
enchanted by the amiable character and exquisite manners of the Arch- 
bishop, whom he quickly, however, put on his defence and drew into a 
duel of argument. The result is laughably implied in a letter which 
Peterborough wrote from that town toa friend :—“ On my word,” says 
he, “I must quit this place as soon as possible : for, if I stay now another 
week, I shall be a Christian in spite of myself.”’ 

In course of time the Earl became estranged from the Court and disgus- 
ted with the House of Stuart. He started, on leave, for Holland, aad ve- 
hemently urged William to invade England, and make himself King. It 
was done long afterwards much in the magner which Peterborough, with 
his usual keenness, had suggested. We need not pause upon the revolu- 
tion. Peterborough, after the short reigns of Mary and William. was soon 
employed upon the service which procured him the greatest glory of his 











life, and his chief title to t remembrance. Just one century before 
the last Peninsular war, there was another Peninsular war. The former, 
like the latter, was about a disputed succession to the Spanish throne, va- 
cant in the one case, however, by death ; and, in the other by violence and 
fraud. In both wars England took part, in both an English general ob- 
tained the chief glory, and performed the principal achievements ; in both 
the inordinate ambition, arrogant pretensions, and preponderating power 
ofa Sovereign of France, provoked the arms of this country. But, here 
the parallel sto The victories of Wellington decided the state of Europe, 
while those of Peterborough decided nothing, or very little, in the end. 

The Earl acquired great renown, and returned to England. In the in- 
trigue of the lemon-juice letters, and in another and still darker transac- 
tion (both occurring before his Spanish expedition), some suspicion, to say 
the least, had attached itself to his political rectitude ; and both Mary and 
William seem to have regarded and suplares him rather as a man whom 
it was dangerous to neglect, than asone whom it was either safe or agree- 
able to trustimplicitly. His discretion was never considered equal to his 
genius ; and his principles or scruples were much doubted by his best friends, 
and with excellent reason. Under Anne he assumed and fulfilled his great 
Peninsular charge, and en-countered those adventures to which we have 
but alluded, and on which our space will not allow usto enlarge. On his 
return, he at first exercised his functions rather diligently as a member of 
the upper House. But his zeal soon began tocool. The honours conferred 
on Marlborough—whose parsimony he despised, and whose calm and steady 
temper he disliked—appeared to him disproportionately large. His bit- 
ing wit never spared the great General. During Marlborough’s unpopu- 
larity, Peterborough was once mistaken for the Duke, and surrounded by 
an angry mob, who were going to maltreathim, ‘“ There are two proofs,” 
said he, ‘‘ which will convince you that I am not the person you take me 
for. First, I have only five guineas at my command ; secondly, they are 
very much at your service ;”’ and he threw his purse among the crowd. 

Passing through the era of unparalleled social depravity which charac- 
terised the “best circles’ in the reign of George IL. Peterborough, who 
had been gradually taking a less and less active share in politics, quitted 
them altogether when Sir Robert Walpole rose to power. The corruption 
by which that Minister maintained his position revolted the proud man, 
and he retired to his cookery and his books. His correspondence forms 
some of the best writing of the timein which helived. At length, without 
having completed a refutation which he had intended to publish of Bur- 
nett’s account of Queen Anne’s reign, Peterborough died, in 1735, seventy- 
seven years old. He had seen eight Sovereigns of England, including 
Oliver Cromwell, and without counting Richard ; he had lived under the 
Republic—had witnessed the Restoration—had assisted at the Revolution. 
He had been present at the last civil war but one—that which expelled 
James II.; and died only seventy years before Walter Scott wrote 
“ Waverley ; or, ’tis Sixty Years Since.” He was the friend of almost 
every eminent personage in the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth century, whether at home or abroad. With 
Locke he was very intimate ; Pope and Swift he knew well; Bolingbroke, 
of course, was among his acquaintances ; Mountesquieu and Voltaire ad- 
mired his literary and political, and Prince Eugene his military genius.— 
His curiosity and admiration carried him to the camp of Malborough, who 
treated him with marked consideration, and who had i penetrated the 
profound abilities which his vagrant habits, the levity of his manners, and 
the abruptness and errantry of his movements, might have concealed from 
a less competent judge, or a less studious observer. Marlborough’s opin- 
ion was that such a person’s talents and energies should be secured for the 
public service, and constantly employed. But this was not likely to be. 
Marlborough, while even in a still greater degree superior to the generali- 
ty of people, was far less obnoxious to their instinctive prejudices than 
Peterborough. To avoid shocking those prejudices unnecessarily was the 
care of the one ; to startle and buffet them on all occasions was the delight 
of the other. To both it was an unavoidable necessity to be singular in 
this respect--that both could do, and of course desired to do, great acts, 
which very few men in any age are able to attempt with a chance of suc- 
cess. But if Marlborough was doomed to be unlike ordinary people in the 
performance of extraord nary services, he compensated for it by being as 
like them as he could in all the minor transactions which occupy far the lar- 
gest portion of every man’s social existence. Unlesshe was charged toact 
on his own responsibility, he had a timid respect for general opinions, and 
even for received and established hallucinations. He would gain a victo- 
ry and manage a campaign well, no matter how much he wounded the 
self-love of mediocrity. But he would not remind the world that he could 
gain battles, except by the one unavoidable insult of gaining them, when 
he actuaily had to fight them. Rather than hurt the feelings of respecta- 
ble people, he would be almost content, where no business required 
transaction, to appear a blockhead ; but he would hurt their feelings 
rather than be a blockhead in act and truth. He knew that nothing 
could overwhelm the power of the majority except the power of events ; 
and he remembered in what a large majority dull people always are. 
Peterborough had less of this organic decency or instinctive hypocrisy. 
He feared numbers as little in civil life as he feared them in war. But in 
civil life they are far more to be feared. He never propitiated by his 
modesty those whom he had made his enemies by wonderful genius, and 
his enviers by almost fabulous success. Had Peterborough been a com- 
moner, he would not have obtained a Dukedom by ascore ofsuch victories 
as those of Oudenarde, Ramilies, Malplaquet, and Blenheim. Marlborough 
would have founded a great family by the campaign of the kingdom of Va- 
lencia ; and some poet, probably, would have sung his capture of Mont- 
juich. Isit not strange? Certainly for many hundred years, there has 
not figured among civilised men such a hero of romance, such a subject 
for the bard, as this Charles Mordaunt. Yet he occupies but a secondary 
place in the history, and no place in the poetry of his country. ‘“ The 
Campaign” extols a more solid and a more prosaic character. Peter- 
borough took many great fortified cities, made many thousandsof efficient 
regular soldiers fly before him for months; and won the rich, populous, 
venerable old kingdom in the east of Spain with a hundred and fifty fa- 
mished, horseless, and bewildered dragoons. His brain supplied the place 
of commissariat and magazines—of artillery, of ammunition, of arms, and 
of numbers. Marlborough was a greater man ; but he was not fit for these 
marvels. He would have thought it an insult to have been appointed to 
the command of such means—-to the conduct of such expeditions. He 
would not have answered for the reduction of a village. He would not 
be the chiefin absurd enterprises on the chance of becoming the subject of 
true fairy tales. On the other hand—-much as Marlborough was controlled 
and thwarted in his means of action—to give Peterborough a chance of 
doing the half of what Marlborough did, it would have been necessary to 
control him and thwarthim much more still ; to deny him all rational sup- 
plies; to throw him exclusively on his own resources ; to dismiss him to 
the devices of a head more inexhaustible than that of Eumenes ; to make 
it incumbent on him to exert the last energies of a mind more than Punic 
in its expedients, and yet more than knightly, more than chivalrous, in the 
divine frenzy of its daring. Marlborough amassed an enormous fortune, 
and acquired immense dignities, in the service of the public; and yet he 
was a better and a safer public servant tha the lavish peer who nearly 
ruined himself by equipping, out of his private purse, the expeditions 
needed or commanded by his country. 

It is Peterborough’s peculiar fortune to have suggested comparisons 
with Marlborough in war, and with Bolingbroke in eloquence, wit, and 
literature ; while he devoted himself constantly neither to the profession 
of the one, nor to that of the other of the two illustrious men whom he 
thus rivalled in their several and exclusive pursuits. How great and how 
versatile must have been his mind! Thisreflection alone would be enough 
to compel us to pronounce the work before us no adequate life of Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough: it is only a light, amusing, superficial 
“memorial,” which may serve as a useful help to some more complete 
and more appreciating biography hereafter—-London News. 

ssiaintiehesibitatabictad 


THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 


We borrow (with slight omissions) the following particulars from the 
opening number of “ The Illustrated Weekly Record of the New Y ork Ex- 
hibition of Industry of All Nations,” published in the Palace itself by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co., under the editorial conduct of Mesers. B. 
Silliman, Jr., and B. R. Goodrich. This spirited attempt to give endur- 
ance to the choicest of the articles exhibited deserves to be encouraged by 
the public. 

Reservoir Square, on which the building of the New York Industrial 
Exhibition is erected, lies in the north-western part of the city, four miles 
distant from the Battery, and three and a quarter from the City Hall, be- 
tween the Sixth Avenue and the Croton Distributing Reservoir, whose 
massive walls overshadow its eastern side. The distance from the Re- 
servoir to the Avenue is 445 feet ; and the width from Fortieth-street in 
thé south to Forty-second street, its northern limit, is 455 feet. This 
space is almost entirely occupied by the building. The shape of the 
ground is unfavourable for architectural purposes; and, aside from the 
facilities of access afforded by the avenue railways and numerous lines of 
stages, there is nothing to recommend this locality, while the solid and 








imposing strength of the Reservoir presents an inharmonious contrast 
= that light and graceful structure which we now proceed to des- 


The appearance of the building and the materials employed to construct 
it, show its relationship to the Crystal Palace of Hyde Park. Like that, 
its frame-work is a system of iron columns and ; glass excludes 


the dull and heavy walls of masonry used in ordinary and, with 
the slender proportions of the framing, gives the edifice the light and airy 
appearance 0 well expressed by its popular name. The resemblance 
which we have spoken of is only a general one; the ground plan, the re- 
lative proportion of each of the materials employed, and the details of 
construction, are quite different from its English prototype, and give it an 
architectural effect and character of its own, 

The general idea of the New-York building is a Greek cross, surmounted 
by a dome at the intersection. The length of each diameter of the cross 
is 365 feet and 5 inches, and the width of the arms is 149 feet and 5 inches. 
This does not include the three entrance halls, projecting towards Sixth 
Avenue, Fortieth, and Forty-second streets, which are each 27 feet wide 
and approached by flights of steps. Although the edifice is cruciform, the 
outline of the ground plan is nearly a regular octagon, whose diameter 
is the same as that of the arms of the cross. This form has been given to 
it by ingeniously filling up the triangular intervals between the arms of 
the cross with a lean-to of only one story, or twenty-four feet in height. 
The adoption of this device was necessary in order to provide space for 
the exhibition, it being impossible within the narrow limits of the site to 
enlarge the dimensions of the cross in the usual way ; and, while this sub- 
stantial advantage is gained, it is productive of only a slight architectural 
defect in diminishing the perspective of the interior. 

The columns divide the interior into two principal avenues or naves 
each 41 feet and 5 inches wide, with aisles, 54 feet wide, upon either side. 
The intersection of the naves leaves in the centre a free octagonal space 
100 feet in diameter. The columns still further subdivide the aisles and 
the triangular intervals between the arms of the cross, into square and 
half-square compartments, of 27 feet on the side. The aisles are covered 
with galleries of their own width, and they are united to each other by 
broad connections at the extremities of the naves. The naves are carried 
above the roofs of the galleries to admit light, and are spanned by 16 
semicircular arches of cast-iron, which are 40 feet and 9 inches in diame- 
ter, and placed at a distance of 27 feet from each other. 

The number of cast-iron columns upon the ground floor is 190; they are 
21 feet high above the floor, octagonal, and 8 inches in diameter; the 
thickness of the sides varies from half an inch to one inch. The cast-iron 
girders are 3 feet wide, of which the longest are 26 feet and 4 inches, and 
those of wrought-iron, 40 feet and 9 inches long. The first tier of girders 
sustain the floors of the galleries, and brace the structure in all directions. 
They are united to the columns by connecting pieces 3 feet 4 inches high, 
which have the same octagonal shape as the columns, and flanges and 
lugs to be bolted together. The number of girders in the first tier is 252. 
The second story contain 148 columns, 17 feet and 7 inches high, which 
rest on those below them, a have the same shape. They receive a se- 
cond series of girders numbefing 160, which support the roofs of the aisles. 
They also receive the semicircular arches of the naves. All the roofs are 
supported upon arches or upon girders by means of wrought-iron inverted 
trusses which receive the angle iron purlins of the rafters ; the latter are 
made of strips of wood inclosed between iron sides. The roofs are uni- 
formly constructed of boards matched together, and covered with tin. 

The dome, noble and beautiful in its proportions, is the chief architec- 
tural feature of the building. Its diameter is 100 feet, and its height to 
the springing line is nearly 70 feet, and to the crown of the arch 123 feet. 
It is the largest, as well as almost the only dome hitherto erected in the 
United States. To our untravelled countrymen it may be an instructive 
example of the beauty and fine architectural effect of which this structure 
is capable, although its dimensions are trivial when compared with the 
majestic domes of the Pantheon or St, Peter’s, or those other wonderful 
erections of classic and medieval times when architecture was a passion, 
and united with religious enthusiasm to produce the triumphs of the Art. 
The dome is supported by 24 columns, which rise beyond the second story, 
and to a height of 62 feet above the principal floor. The system of 
wrought-iron trusses which connects them together at the top, and is sup- 
ported by them, forms two concentric polygons, each of 16 sides. They 
receive a cast-iron bed-plate to which the cast-iron shoes for the ribs of 
the dome are bolted. The latter are 32 in number. They are constructed - 
of two curves of double angle-iron, securely connected together by trellis- 
work. The requisite steadiness is secured by tie-rods, which brace them 
both vertically and horizontally. At the top, the ribs are bolted toa 
horizontal ring of wrought and cast-iron, which has a diameter of 20 feet 
in the clear, and is surmounted by the lantern. As in*the other roofs of 
the building, the dome is cased with matched deal and tin sheathing. 
Light is communi¢ated to the interior through the lantern, and also 
part from the sides, which are pierced for 32 ornamental windows. These 
are glazed with stained glass, representing the arms of the Union and of 
its several States, and form no inconsiderable part of the interior de- 
coration. 

The external walls of the building are constructed of cast-iron framing 
and panel work, into which are inserted the sashes of the windows and the 
louvres for ventilation. The glass is one-eighth of an inch thick, and was 
manufactured at the Jackson Glass Works, N. Y., and afterwards enamel- 
led by Cooper & Belcher, of Camptown, N. J. The enamel, with which 
the whole of it is covered, is laid upon the glass with a brush, and after 
drying, is subjected to the intense heat of a kiln, by which the coating is 
vitrified, and rendered as durable as the glassitself. It produces an effect 
similar to that of ground glass, being translucent, but not transparent. 
The sun’s rays, diffused by passing through it, yield an agreeable light, 
and are deprived of that intensity of heat and glare which bel to 
them in this climate. In the absence of a similar precaution in the Crys- 
tal Palace of Hyde Park, whose roofs as well as walls were inclosed with 
transparent glass, it was found nece to cover the interior of the 
building with canvas, to produce the required shade. 

At each angle of the building there is an octagonal tower, 8 feet in dia- 
meter and 76 feet in height. These contain winding stairways which lead 
to the galleries and roofs, and are intended for the use of the officers and 
employées of the Association. Twelve broad staircases, one on either 
side of each entrance, and four beneath the dome, connect the principal 
floor with the gallery. The latter are circular in part, and consist of two 
flights of steps with two landing places. The flooring of the galleries is 
made of closely matched planks, while those forming the floor of the first 
story are separated by narrow intervals, in the same manner and for the 
same purpose as in the London building. Over each of the principal en- 
trance halls, the galleries open upon balconies, which afford ample 
for placing flowers, vases, and statues, for decoration. Above the bal- 
conies, the ends of the naves are adorned with large fan-lights, correspond- 
ing to the semicircular arches within. On each side of the entrances 
there are ticket offices, and adjacent to them rooms are provided for the 
officers of the Association, telegraph, &c. 

The rapid and unexpected increase of the applications of exhibitors in- 
duced the Association to erect a large addition to the building already 
described. It consists of two parts, of one and two stories respectively, 
and occupies the entire space between the main building and the reservoir. 
Its length is 451 feet and 5 inches, and its extreme width is 75 feet. It is 
designed for the reception of machinery in motion, the cabinets of mining 
and mineralogy, and the refreshment rooms with their necessary offices. 
The second story, which is nearly 450 feet long, 21 feet wide, and extends 
the whole length, is entirely devoted to the exhibition of pictures and 
statuary. It is lighted from a sky-light, 419 feet long, and 8 feet and 6 
inches wide. 

The Decorations of the building have been intrusted to Henry Green- 
ough, Esq., of Cambridge, brother of the lamented sculptor of the same 
nanre. Mr. Greenough has made Art his study, and in its pursuit has 
resided long in Italy. As he has promised to unfold the general princi- 
ples and detail of his present work in an essay to be published in an early 
uumber of the Record, we will state at present only a few facts. 

The leading idea in the plan of decoration has been to bring out the 
beautiful construction of the building—to decorate construction rather 
than to construct decoration. To do this, and at the same time to pre- 
serve a general harmony of effect, has given Mr. Greenough ample oppor- 
tunity to display his knowledge of the resources of his art. The result is 
surprisingly beautiful. 

The decoration was commenced only on the 27th of April, but as soon 
as the progress of the construction would permit, The colours employed 
on the exterior and interior are mixed in oil, the base being the white lead 
manufactured by the Belleville Co. The exterior presents the appearance 
of a building constructed of a light-coloured bronze, of which, all features 
purely ornamental are of gold. Sri 

The interior has a prevailing tone of buff, or rich cream-colour, which is 
given to all the cast-iron constructive work. This colour is relieved by a 
moderate and judicious use of the three positive colours, red, blue, end 
yellow, in their several tints of vermillion, garnet, sky blue and orange, 
(certain parts of the ornamental work being gilt) to accord with the ar- 
rangement of colours employed in the decoration of the ceilings. The 
only exceptions to the use of oil colours are the ceiling of the American 
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lean-to and the dome; these decorations are executed in tempera on 


onThe effect of the interior of the dome, (designed by Sr. Monte Lilla,) is 
icularly spleadid. The rays from a golden sun, at the centre, descend 
tween the latticed ribs, and arabesques of white and blue, relieved by 
silver stars, surround the openings. . 

The building is supplied with and water in every part. The gas is 
designed for the use of the police in protecting the property by night, but 
is so arranged, that should it be deemed — to open the building 
in the evenings there will be ample light. The water is accessible at nu- 
merous points, with copveniences for drinking, and also for the attach- 
ment of hose in case of fire. 

The whole quantity of iron employed in the construction amounts to 
1,800 tons; of which 300 tons are wrought, and 1,500 tons cast-iron. The 
quantity of glass is 15,000 panes, or 55,000 square feet. The quantity of 
wood used amounts to 750,000 feet, board measure, 


——_——— 
TABLE-TURNING. 


The following letter from Professor Faraday to the Editor of the Times 
was crowded out of our columns, last week, The delay, however, enables 
us to append to ita protest, dated the lst inst., from a Mr. J. C. Perry, 
appearing through the same “medium.” The Professor’s communication 
has been widely copied, and appears to be generally approved. 

Sir.—I have recently been engaged in the investigation of table-turning. 
I should be sorry that you should suppose I thought this necessary on my 
own account, for my conclusion reepecting its nature was soon arrived at. 
and is not changed ; but I have been so often misquoted, and applications 
to me for an opinion ere so numerous, that I hoped, if enabled myself 
by experiment to give a strong one, you would consent to convey it to all 

os interested in the matter. The effect produced by table-turners 

as been referred to electricity, to magnetism, to attraction, to some un- 
koown or hitherto unrecognised physical power able to affect inanimate 
bodies—to the revolution of the-earth, and even to diabolical or super- 
natural agency. The natural philosopher can investigate all these sup- 
posed causes but the last; that mast, to him, be too much connected with 
credulity or superstition to require any attention on his part. The in- 
vestigation would be too long in description to obtain a place in your 
columns. I therefore purpose asking admission for that into the 
Atheneum of next Saturday, and propose here to give the general result. 


Believing that the first cause assigned—namely a quasi involuntary mus- | | 


cular action (for the effect is with many subject to the wish or will) —was 
the true cause, the first point was to prevent the mind of the turner having an 
undue influence over the effects produced in relation to the nature of the 
substances employed. A bundle of plates consisting of sandpaper, mill- 
board, glue, glass, plastic clay, tinfoil, cardboard; gutta percha, vulcanized 
caoutchouc, wood and resinous cement, was therefore made up and tied to- 
gether, and being placed on a table, unger the hand of a turner, did not 
prevent the transinission of the power ; the table turned or moved exactly 
as if the buadle had been away, to the full satisfaction ofall present. The 
experiment was repeated, ‘with various substances and persons, and at 
various times, with constant success ; and henceforth no objection could 
be taken to the use of these substances in the construction of apparatus. 
The next point was to determine the place and source of motion—i.e., 
whether the table moved the hand, or the hand moved the table ; and for 
this purpose indicators were contructed. One of these consisted ofa light 
lever, having its fulcrum on the table, its short arm attached to a pin 
fixed on a cardboard, which could slip on the surface of the table, and its 
long arm projecting as an index of motion. It is evident that if the ex- 
perimenter willed the table to move towards the left, and it did so move 
before the hands, placed at the time on the cardboard, then the index 
would move to the left also, the fulcrum going with the table. If the 
bands involuntarily moved towards the left without the table, the index 
towards the right; and, if neither table nor hands moved, the index 
would itself be immoveable, The result was, that’when the parties saw the 
index, it remained every steady ; when it was hidden from them, or they 
looked away from it, it wavered about, though they believed that they 
always pressed directly downwards; and, when the table did not move, 
there was still a resultant of hand-force in the direction in which it was 
wished the table should move, which, however, was exercised quite 
unwittingly by the party operating. This resultant it is which, in 
the course of the waiting time, while the fingers and hands become stiff, 
numb, and insensible by continued pressure, grows up to an amount suffi- 
cieut to move the table or the substances pressed upon. But the most 
valuable effect of this test-apparatus (which was afterwards made more 
perfect and independent of the table) is the corrective power it possesses 
over the mind of the table-turner. As soon as the index is placed before 
the most earnest, and they perceive-—as in my presence they have always 
done--that it tells truly whether they are pressing downwards only or 
obliquely, then all effects of table-turning cease, even though the parties 
persevere, earnestly desiring motion, till they become weary and worn 
out. No prompting or checking of the hands is needed—the power is gone ; 
and this only because the parties are made conscious of what they are 
really doing mechanically, and so are unable unwittingly to deceive them- 
selves. [know that some may say that it is the cardboard next the fingers 
which moves first. and that it both drags the table and also the table- 
turner with it. All I have to reply is, that the cardboard may in practice 
be reduced to a thin sheet of paper weighing only a few grains, or to a 
piece of goldbeater’s skin, or even the end of the lever, and (ia principle) 
to the very cuticle of the fingers itself. Then the results that follow are 
too absurd to be admitted; the table becomes an incumbrance, and a 
rson holding out the fingers in the air, either naked or tipped with gold- 
Poster's skin or cardboard, ought. to be drawn about the room, &c.; but 
I refrain from considering imaginary yet consequent results which have 
nothing philosophical or real in them. I have been happy, thus far, in 
meeting with the most honourable and candid, though most sanguine per- 
sons ; and [ believe the mental check which I propose will be available in 
the hands of all who desire truly to investigate the philosophy of the sub- 
ject; and, being content to resign expectation, wish only to be led by 
the facts and the truth of nature. As Iam unable, even at present, to 
answer all the letters that come to me regarding this matter, perhaps you 
will allow me to prevent any increase, by saying that my apparatus may 
be seen at the shop of the philosophical instrament maker.—Newman, 212, 
Regent-street. 

Permit me to say, before concluding, that I have been greatly startled 
by the revelation on which this purely physical subject bas made of the 
condition of the public mind. No doubt there are many persons who have 
formed a right judgment, or used a cautious reserve, for I know several 
such, and public communications have shown it to be so; but this num- 
ber is almost as nothing to the great body who have believed and borne 
testimony, as I think, in the cause oferror. It do not here refer to the 
distinction of those who agree with me and those who differ. By the great 
body, I mean such as reject all consideration of the equality of cause and 
effect, who refer the results to electricity and magnetism—yet know 
nothing of the laws of these forces ; or to attraction—yet show no pheno- 
m na of pure attractive power ; or to the rotation of the earth, as if it 
revolved round the leg of a table ; or to some unrecognized physical force, 
without inquiring whether the known forces are not sufficient ; or who 
even refer to them diabolical or supernatural agency, rather than suspend 
their judgment, or acknowledge to themselves that they are not learned 
enough in these matters to decide on the nature of the action. I think the 
system of education that could leave the mental condition of the public 
body in the state in which this subject has found it, must have been greatly 
deficient in some very important principle. 

I an, sir your very bedient servant, 


; TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,-—Professor Farady has given an opinion to the world upon this 
subject, winding up his letter in yourcolumns with a further opinion, that 
some great defective principle has existed up to the present time in the 
education of the public mind, because that public mind has had the mis- 
fortune to believe the evidence of its senses, 

Permit me, Sir, to pat to Mr. Faraday a few questions. His argument 
is, that table-turning cannot be produced by any hidden causes, such as 
electricity, magnetism, attraction, repulsion, &c., but that it is performed 
by the very simple process of pushing the table round. It were presump- 
tion, no doubt, for any unscientific person to think of any hidden principle 
in the material forming the human body ; and, of course, such unscientific 
person knows nothing of the laws of things on which he speaks. Now, 

ir, what does Mr. Faraday know? Can he explain the law whereby a 
piece of steel becomes impregnated with an attractive power merely by 
rubbing it with astone? It is a fact that it does so, but it is inexplicable. 

is there not the repelling force at the other pole? And what is 
that? His naswer can be no other than speculative, and, whether true or 
not, would justify the following reasoning :— 

lf, therefore, the piece of steel, subjected to a certain process, become 
attractive or magnetic, and contain a hidden invisible power, why may 


M. Farapay. 


not an invisible power exist in the human frame, to be applied under cer- 
tain circumstances? Ob, but this cannot exist, because the scientific have 
not yet discovered it. 

But, according to Mr. Faraday’s theory, the scientific man can, when 
phenomena are not attributed to diabolical or supernatural influence, de- 
termine what the cause of every effect is by certain natural laws. Let 
him tell the public how it is he moves his little finger—whether he moves 
it by any known first cause or by the intervention of a or dia- 
bolical agency, and if he can answer it infallibly he will deserve a statue. 

To return, Cavevts, to the table-turning: Mr. Faraday’s premises are 
wrong, and therefore his conclusions unsound. If it be the fact, that the 
table or the hat is moved by the mere pbysical force applied, there would 
be an absolute rule ; all tables and hats could be moved, and all persons 
capable of causing movement. But this is not so. In an experiment per- 
formed in my presence, some short time ago. it was found that a white 
beaver hat would not move, whereas a black one, of precisely the same 
weight, but from another head, moved in two minutes. Again, two per- 
sons moved the hat in that time, but two others could not do so in 25 mi- 
nutes ; and when the hat moved with the former couple it did so without 
their wishing, and in an opposite direction to where pressure would have 
sent it. 

These are most unfortunate facts for Mr. Faraday, because, if physical 
force be the power that moves the hat, &c., I am prepared to prove that 
the two who could not perform the experiment were equal in strength to 
the two who did; and that the refractory hat weighed no more than the 
compliant one. 

Bat every one is silent pon what is most apparent. To move a table 
with the mere pressure of the fingers is too difficult a feat, in nine cases 
out of ten, to accomplish at all ; and whether the hands were numb or not, 
such a singular muscular exertion would be required as to be easily de- 
tected by performers or standers-by. Besides this, there is no necessity to 
follow the table—parties making the experiment, instead of following the 
table where it moves, may sit still and keep their fingers in a slight tap- 
ping motion on the edge of the table, and it will continue to move. 

I have been induced to address you, Sir, because I think Mr. Faraday’s 
testing apparatus an unfair contrivance, wholly preventing success from 
a cause inexplicable as certain; and, from the feeling that he has dealt 
illiberally, in condemning the principle of public education which can 
have led people to believe in table-turning, while he proves himself to be 
a believer in thinking that in his letter he has turned the tables upon the 
credulous; and that notwithstanding the introduction of his own appara- 
tus into the experiment. Tam, &e., J. C. Perry. 
—_—_—._—___— 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, THE THIRD.—QUANTUM MUTATUS. 


Sir Robert Peel made a speech for the ballot, which would justify a 
revolution ; but Sir Robert’s orations are only amusing, not important ; 
be is a droll, not a statesman. Proprietor of Tamworth, he despises cor- 
ruption: and he thinks that the landed interest need not be afraid of the 
Ballot, because “ Property, sir, will always have its influence.” In other 
words, if “ you bring upa place, and every voter is your tenant, you’re sure 
to have a majority.” But that’s not altogether Sir Robert’s point of view 
about the ballot; he knows that bis demure brother—it is the fraternity of 
Duke Robert and Henry Beauclerc—votes against the ballot. and that is 
enough to ensure Sir Robert’s vote for. As Coleridge said of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, that each was the half of a perfect man, so it may be 
remembered, that if the natures of Robert and Frederick Peel were con- 
joined, we should have a perfect statesman. Separated, each is afflicting- 
ly incomplete : Frederick all reason ;—some one asked once if he was the 
head of the family, and was answered, No, he is only the brains—and 
Robert all passion; the steam boiler in. one place, and the wheels and 
cranks in the other, motionless and resultless for want of connexion witb 
the steam. Sir Robert is the greater success of the two in the house ; he 
isa “ character,” and has a recognised position, succeeding, in some de- 
gree, to the now-silent place of the decaying Sibthorpe. He is an “ inde- 
pendent member ;” that is,no one knows how he’ll vote until they see him 
in the lobby. He occasionally joins the standard of the Earl of Derby : 
bat he has no particular rule in politics, beyond that of balancing the 
Peel interest by always plumping against bis brother. He is a Liberal 
Conservative : and he understands that to mean—voting to-day with the 
Whigs, and to-morrow with the Tories: occasionally digressing in favour 
ot Radicalism, as on Tuesday. He was in favour of the Ballot; and de- 
scribed the Ballot as preferable to open voting, because it is “a free and 
easy, and effective system ;” but the first two adjectives sufficiently ex- 
plained his hopes :—he would have ihe country “free,” but only on con- 
dition that it’s ‘‘ easy’ as well. Sir Robert represents the free and easy 
interests ; that is his style of thought and talk. He’s the free-and-easiest 
orator in Parliament: he stands with one hand in his pocket, and he 
twirls a cane in the other—sometimes varying the gesture by twirling bis 
moustache. He gives solemn advice to the country gentlemen—a sagaci- 
ty he derives, perhaps, from studying his father’s career—to give way on 
the Ballot now, gracefully, because gracefully or not, they would be cer- 
tain to have to do it in a few years. He said the Ballot was the Cape 
Horn of politics—and that was taken as a mot, and Sir Robert grinned 
heartily with the grinning House ; and he particularly advised Sir James 
Grabam—the Philip Van Artevelde of the voyage—not to make such a 
fuss about this, as having swallowed every other political nostrum, surely 
he needn’t stick at this dose? that is Sir Robert’s fun ; and he fancies that 
when the House roars at his brusqueries it is laughing with him, and in no 
degree at him, which is surely a mistake. He was very funny on Lord 
John—some people thought it was sheer impudence—but the House didn’t 
stop to inquire if it was respectful, and laughed ureservedly ; a noticeable 
sign that Lord John is going down. Sir Robert’s position has been ob- 
tained in this way ; long resident abroad. he has no party connexions here, 
and no party training, and has apparently quarrelled with his family, and 
is thus not under the necessity of vonsulting any one, and accordingly 
gives full swing to his whims; and manages always, when he gets on his 
legs and cane, to blurt out, without the slightest arriere pensée, exactly 
what he thinks, which is usually what other people are thinking at the 
time, but would not venture to say publicly, about prominent public 
men. When he gets up it is known something insolent—something that 
only Sir Robert dare say—is to be expected ; and his words are hung upon 
as if he were a crack debater and a great man. Then his name and career 
have made him talked about ; his private affairs extensively discussed, 
and his disposition and tendencies relentlessly criticised ; and thus he has 
the advantage. when he speaks. of speaking to people who know intimate- 
ly everything about him and are curious to know more; and so all turn 
their heads towards him and watch his every syllable, and laugh con- 
sumedly. All except Mr. Frederick, who deepeds his demureness, holds bis 
head down, and ponders on the principle of primogeniture-—London 
paper, June 17. 
> 

Roya FAasHions AT THE QUEEN’S LAST BALL.—The Queen wore a dress 
of white silk, with six flounces of white tulle, alternately worked in straw 
and green leaves. Her Majesty’s head-dress was a wreath composed of 
red poppies, wheat-ears, and green currants, ornamented with diamonds, 

The Queen of Hanover’s dress was point lace over pink silk, the front 
studded with large pink and satin rosettes, each containing in the middle 
a digmond ornament, The sides of the stomacher had a border of large 
diamonds set singly, on pink ribbon edged with white lace. Her Majesty 
wore round her head a wreath ofred roses with diamonds interspersed, and 
also wore a necklace of large rubies and diamonds. The Queen’s satin 
slippers were ornamented with diamonds and small rosettes. 

The Princess of Prassia wore adress of white lace double skirt over blue 
tulle and silk, trimmed with silver and blue ribbon, and ornamented with 
bouquets of white and red roses with silver leaves. The head-dress was 
composed of white, blush, and red roses and silver leaves ; a number of 
diamonds being mingled with the flowers. 

The Duchess of Kent wore a dress of lilac India silk brocaded with gold, 
trimmed with gold blonde and tulle. The head-dress formed of gold 
blonde, white feathers and flowers. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a grey satin dress, trimmed with point 
lace, the stomacher of pearls and diamonds: the royal Duchess wore a ti- 
ara of pearls and diamonds, and a necklace of diamonds. 

The Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz wore a dress 
of white tulle over white silk, striped with gold ribbon edged with blue. 
The dress was trimmed with gold blonde, and decorated with bouquets of 
blue and gold flowers. The stomacher was adorned with diamonds and 
pearls. Her Royal Highness’s head-dress was composed of blue and gold 
tlowers and ornaments of pearls and diamonds. ted 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge’s dress was white tulle, embroidered 
with silver, trimmed with bunches of blue convolvuli and silver. The 
Princess wore a wreath of blue convolvuli and silver round ber head, with 
ornaments of diamonds and turquoises. The necklace and the ornaments 
in the stomacher w re en suite. 

The dress of the Duchess of Saxe Cobourgh Gotha was white tue over 
white satin, trimmed with gold ribboa, and having the stomacher adorned 
with diamonds. The head-dress was formed of flowers and diamond orna- 
ments. 





ne Duchesse Caroline of Mecklenburgh Strelitz wore a dress of white 





tulle over white silk, with a deep berthe of gold blonde. The dress had three 
deep flounces of the same beautiful material, with a trimming of gold 
blonde connecting the girdle with the flounce on each side of the front, 
and was ornamented with numerous bouquets formed of white roses, pan- 
sies, gold buds, and leaves. A wreath of the same was worn round the 
head, with the addition of diamonds. The stomacher was adorned with 
diamonds. 

Fearrut Acomwent at NraGara Fatts.—No attempt at fine writing can 
add effect to the following brief narrative, reported by telegraph to the 
daily journals of this city : 


Niagara Falls, Tuesday, July 19. 1853~9 4.M. 

Three men, belonging to a scow which came down the river last night 
got into a skiff alongside the scow, and it is supposed fell asleep, when the 
boat got separated from the scow, and was burried on by the current with 
fearful rapidity towards the falls. This happened about 94 o’clock last 
evening. Two of the men, one named Andrew Hannaman, the other a 
stranger, were hurled at once over the foaming sheet ; the third, Joseph 
Able, caught hold of a stump in his fearful passage and has clung to it 
ever since. 

The excitement here is intense. We have no life boat, and the common 
boats are swamped as soon as they touch the Rapids. A life boat has 
been sent for from Buffalo. Parties on the shore have succeeded in float- 
ing a box of refreshments to the poor fellow, who can be plainly seen 
from the shore. 


Citizens and visitors throng the banks of the river to witness the efforts 
making for the rescue. _ 
Second Dispatch.] The Falls—12 M. 

The man is still in the Rapids, apparently drooping. 

The life boat was sent on from Buffalo, but, sad to say, proved too light, 
swamped immediately it was launched. and was lost over the Rapids. Un- 
fortunately, but one boat was sent. The situation of the unfortunate man 


grows more and more critical, and it is questionable whether he cam sus- 
tain himself till other boats arrive. 





Third Dispatch.} The Falls—64 P.M. 

The man went over the Falls at 6 o’clock. A raft bad been floated to 
him, which he was on, when they floated another life-boat to him, and as 
he was getting ready to jump into it, the boat struck the raft and swept 
him off into the rapids. He attempted to swim for asmall island but failed 
to reach it. He raised himself up to his full height. gave a shriek, waved 
his arms wildly, and disappeared. 

Last week, in mentioning the reported loss of several thousand lives in 
Persia, we dropped a word on the slight sensation occasioned by the re- 
ceipt of such melancholy tidings. How precisely the case is reversed, 
when three unfortunate beings perish in a locality,which one is accus- 
tomed to associate only with emotions of delight and wonder! The disas- 
trous news from Persia is confirmed ; and it is said that eighteen thousand 
was the number of victims of the earthquake. Still, the thoughts widZ 
dwell upon the single hapless wretch who battled for his life during a pe- 
riod of twenty agonising hours. 

Curious AuToGRaPHs AND Music.—During the last week, some very 
interesting collections of autographs and music have been brought to the 
hammer by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Piceadilly :- The sale com- 
menced on Thursday, with about 1,200 autograph letters of Thomas Moore 
to Mr. Power, his music publisher. (These have been already alluded to.) 
These letters, extending over the period between 1808 and 1836, furnish 
data for a complete history of the poet, as they not only treat of the mat- 
ter of business between Moore and his publisher, but touch on nearly every 
subject upon which he was engaged, and reveal more of bis domestic his- 
tory, perbaps, than any other series of papers that can b+ pointed out. 
It is matter of much regret that such a series should have been dispersed. 
Even the sale catalogue (extending to near 150 pages) is a readable book ; 
but the letters themselves, in the bands of a skilful editor, would have 
presented materials for such a history of Moore as could searcely be sup- 
plied from any otber source. At the sale, the value of the correspond- 
ence in a literary point of view was far from realised, the letters being ar- 
ranged in lots as autographs, and sold for comparatively small sums, only 
here and there anarticle reaching from £1 to £2. The foregoing notice ap- 
plies to the sales of Thursday and Friday. On Saturday some copyright 
musical works of Moore formed the subject of the auction, but scarcely fur- 
nish any matterforremark. At this day’ssale four songs of Mrs. Hemans in 
her autograph sold for £9 12s, The same catalogue contained the musical 
collection of Mr. Richard Clark, the author ef “ Aa account of the Na- 
tional anthem,” and including some extremely interesting musical por- 
traits, relics, and curiosities. The books sold very well, as the following 
will show :—A copy of the Scriptures, called “ The Great Bible.” printed 
in 1539, though very imperfect, sold for £13138. A volume of Mr. Clark’s 
own reminiscences of Herne’s oak, which he is old enough well to remem- 
ber, sold fur £5 28 6d. A collection of manuscripts, in ten lots, being 
transcripts of the charters of Westminster Abbey, sold for £20. Amongst 
the relics we can ouly specify the anvil and bammer of Thomas Powell, 
the blacksmith, with which he beat the accompaniment to the air sung in 
the hearing of Handel, afterwards printed in the “ Suites de Piéces,” and 
subsequently called The Harmonious Blacksmith, sold for £5. That 
this was Poweli’s anvil there is no good reason to doubt; the other part 
of the story must be taken quantum valeat. A tuning fork formerly in 
the possession of Handel, sold for £2 12s. The quilted satin cap worn by 
the unfortunate mouarch Charles I. at his execution, sold for £5 12s 6d. 
A portrait of Handel, said to be painted by Sir J. Thornhill, sold for £13. 
The sale concluded with some groups of instruments from the *collection 
of the late Dean of Peterborough, the late Dr. Stokoe, who succeeded 
Barry O'Meara in attendance upon Napoleon at St. Helena, and others. 
The most remarkable of these instruments was a violin by Stradivarius, 
which seemed to excite amongst the cognoscenti the most lively admira- 
tion, and was knocked down, after a sharp contest, for £240.—London 
Atlas, July 3. 

Macaunay “up” AGAIN, BUT NOT UP TO THE Marx.—‘ Pooh—pooh ! 
why should I give way? Want to go bome early? Of course he does, 
Sodol; and I’m twenty years older.” Mr. Hume thus expressed bim- 
self at about six yesterday evening, in reply to the countless applications 
made to him to let Mr. Macaulay speak first. Mr. Hume had adjourned 
the debate from Thursday ; and Mr. Hume bad got the right to have the 
Llouse first ; and Mr. Hume is an obstinate man, who cannot perceive the 
advantage of following Mr. Macaulay in a grand debate. Mr. Canning 
said that Mr. Hume was “an extraordinary ordinary man ;’’ and in no 
respect is his commonplace more marvellous than in the belief that public 
speaking is bis furte. The House doesn’t agree with him; and as his in- 
felicitous firmness was bruited about be became very unpopular. Great 
crowds were down about the House awaiting Macaulay, and they Oh—-ob’d, 
and cried, “ Macaulay, Macaulay !”’ when Mr. Hume got up; but it wasof 
no use—Mr. Hume floundered sedately and contentedly into medias res ; 
and the House emptied spitefully, and did not return in great numbers, 
for there was no longer a certainty about the great member for Edinburgh, 
and at least it was boped he would be mute till dinner was over. But he 
wouldn’t; he waited patiently on Mr. Hume, and followed, in a not crowded 
but respectiully eager House, with a speech which was undoubtedly ex- 
cellent from its point ot view, but has disappointed the expectation of 
every one but Ministers. He delighted Ministers and dissatisfied every- 
body else. Broken down in health, uncontrollably nervous, and unable to 
sustain the pitch of his voice, we are bardly to look now for those vividly 
brilliant Macaulay orations, to hear which was a grand intellectual luxu- 
ry; and certainly not, when the orator happens to be on the unpopular 
side; defending a bill, generally scouted, for no more precise reason, it is 
probable, than that he is the editor of it. Still it was a fine aefence, 
abounding in suggestions, and rich in the resources of informing illustra- 
tion: but it was not Macaulayish—it was cold, tame, and rather business- 
like, and reminding of the old style, or of the style in which he spoke three 
weeks ago on Lord Hotham’s Exclusion of Judges’ Bill, only here and 
there, as in the hearty scholarly vindication of academical distinctions, 
aud in the review-like assault on Lord Ellenborough. Cheered at such 
passages he was warmly and delightedly ; but, for the most part bis speech, 
did not tell, and the impression he produced was that he had missed the 
great occasion to stamp his name on Indian legislation out of mere per- 
sonal considerations for the comfort of bureaucratic Whigs and the penal! 
powder classes. The great effect was frigidly talked about and cruelly 
criticised ; and the conclusion to which observation led, was that Mr. 
Macaulay, for the first time in bis life, bad not made a hit where he had 
aimed.— Parliamentary Review, June 25. 








“ KUTENESS” PROPERLY REBCKED.—A Mrs. Blank, of Kuteville, Penn- 
sylvania, a few mouths ago, sent a much elaborated satin quilt to Queen 
Victoria. An acknowledgement of the same was received from Colonel 
Phipps, the Keeper of the Privy Purse. who informed the lady that, though, 
as a rule, the Queen declined to receive presents from any quarter, owing 
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to the vast number that had formerly been offered her, yet, in this in- 
stance, to show her interest in the produtions of American ladies, she had 
been “ graciously pleased ” to make an exception ; and the quilt was ac- 
cepted accordingly. So far, all was well. Some time after, however, the 
quilt-giver writes an epistle to Queen Victoria, detailing the great ex- 
penses which had been incurred in the manufacture of the quilt, and in- 
timating that the maker thereof had fully expected to receive from the 
Queen an equivalent, either in money or in some other form. The next 
steamer brought a reply from Colonel Phipps, and a draft upon Edwards, 
Sanford and Co.’s Foreign Express Office for twenty pounds sterling. 
Col. Phipps’ letter we have read. It-is couched in terms the most polite, 
though it is evident enough that he was quite aware of the nature of the 
act which call it forth. ‘Her Majesty,” he said, “had directed him to 
apologize for the delay which occurred in sending the money. That delay 
had arisen solely from the fact that her Majesty had not been aware until 
the receipt of Mrs, Blank’s letter, that she was willing to receive anything 
in return for the article. Her Majesty, in fact, had supposed that the 
quilt bad been designed as a present. Her Majesty further directed him 
(Col. Phipps) to cause Mrs. Blank to be informed that it was contrary to 
her Majesty’s rule to receive presents, and that the exceptions which had 
been hitherto made in favour of American ladies could not, be repeated. 
It would be a waste of words to say, that this transaction, so far as Mrs. 
Blank of Kuteville, was concerned, was disgustingly and disgracefully 
mean. Equally superfluous were it to add, that the conduct of the Queen 
was handsome and liberal. Meanness is not a characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, and we cannot but feel indignant that, at the only court in 
Europe for which the American people entertain the slightest respect, the 
meanness of an American woman should become a bye-word. Doubtless 
the affair is a standing joke at the Privy Purse office ; for we observed 
that the clerk who copied Colonel Phipps’ letter had not been able to 
deny himself the gratification of placing a minute point of admiration (!) 
over the syllable “ Kute.” A lady requests us to wind up this article by 
saying that if Mr. Blank was a party to this extortion, the Kutevillians 
ought to turn out en masse and give him a quilting —Home Journal. 





Scuoo.soys oxce aGaty.—Christ’s Hospital is three hundred years old ; 
and those who have played and studied within its walls might form a large 
one of good and gallantmen. Of the once pupils now living, a band 
met on Wednesday to celebrate the three hundredth year, and to contri- 
bute towards the “ Benevolent Society of Blues.’’ Alderman Thompson 
was the President ; but when he thought he would be heard for his cause, 
he found the old boys talking of past times so merrily, that they forgot 
their respectable, but prosy President. There were the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Lord Leicester, Lord Churton, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Colonel An- 
gerstein, and several other old blues thronging Merchant Taylor’s Hall, 
all talking loudly and cheerily of the good old times. The Chairman pro- 
posed “ Church and Queen,” which was received with the plaudits due to 
the traditions of the hall. The national anthem was then sung, the vast 
assembly joining in the chorus with heartiness. This may be said to have 
closed the “ business” of the meeting ; for as the observations of the chair- 
man were not audible to more than a fourth of the company, and as the 
worthy alderman had already developed a more than tendency to prose, 


the guests devoted themselves to conversation and ref The 
* Pious and Immortal Memory of the Founder, King Edward VI.,” was 
honoured after a fashion, and the army and navy were not forgotten. The 


chairman had now reached the toast of the evening—“ Prosperity to the 
royal and ancient foundation of Christ’s Hospital ; may they prosper that 
love it, and may God increase their number !’’ The buzz of conversation, 
the clatter of plates, and the clink of glasses had reached their climax ; 
and the stewards awaking at last to a sense of their responsibilities, added 
to the din their contingent of noise, which of itself would have almost 
sufficed to set up a City election. Mr. Harker, the toastmaster, himself 
a “blue,” shouted “ Silence,” and “ Chair, gentlemen!” till he was hoarse; 
but all was vain. At last he vociferated “If you don’t be silent you'll 
be sent to the stones!” Words of tremendous import to the alumni of 
Christ's. Several hoary-headed gentleman were observed to turn pale as 
a thousand painful reminiscences flitted across their memory. The audi- 
ence gave a general hysteric laugh, and subsided into a momentary silence ; 
during which the worthy alderman was heard chiding those who could not 
hear him, for disturbing those who could, and hinting desperate threats 
of resignation. The voice revived them ; the din once more rose trium- 
phant, and the speech wended “its weary way” to a conclusion unheeded 
and unheard. But the meeting made up in its own fun, “fast and furi- 
ous,” for the loss in the alderman’s eloquence, and the influence of “ auld 
lang syne” prevailed throughout the night.—London Paper, June 18. 





A Gexrman’s Inga or Trme.—Immanuel Kant was the curse of his 
nation ; an illustrious iconoclast, he dashed the majestic idol Time from its 
pedestal, proved to his countrymen that Time did not exist—was a fiction 
—an Idea—a mere subjective Phenomenon; and from that time (which 
was no time) the Germans have severely ignored the existence of Time! 
Hence their immeasurableness in all things! their long books, long din- 
ners, long pipes, long hair, long ballets, long operas, longwinded 
orations, long epithets—their slow coaches, slow movements, and slow 
conversaziones! Why should they hurry? Tempus edaxr rerum? A 
figment! Even those who recognise Time only think of killing it ; Kant 
killed it! ’s’ist doch wahr ! 

Amusingly illustrative of this contempt of Time, and utter disbelief in 
that venerable party’s existence, was the display of Herr Schneider, the 
organist, at Exeter-hall last Monday. He was engaged to play two solos 
in the intervals of the choral performances of our friends the Cologne 
singers. A splendid player Herr Schneider showed himself to be; but 
having once seated himself and commenced the performance, he, not re- 
cognising Time as more than a subjective phenomenon, fairy wearied the 
patience of a British Time-credulous public. He played and played and 
ear ge and played. We yawned and fidgetted and fidgetted and yawned, 

ut still the terrible German held on his relentless way! At every 
moment he seemed coming to aclose ; delusive hope! he started off again 
to “fresh chords and quavers new,” away! away! as if his life depended 
on it. A few mild hisses, monitory and minatory, produced no result. 
On! on! he went, without a thought of pausing. Exasperated patience 
burst forth into ironical cheers and stampings ; it was thought that by 
brave applause we might politely suggest to him that we had had enough. 
But still he kept on. He was not the man to be put down by clamour, 
sir! At last the thing became a joke—a painful joke—and only after five- 
So minutes assault upon our endurance would this fanatic quit 

Do you not see the necessary connexion between such an exhibition and 
the spirit of a nation whose language delights in words of this airy light- 
ness and compendious brevity,— . 


Schwerlallendesgesangestaumelrhythmentrunkenbold ! 
Kant has done it all!—Jbid. 





IMPROVEMENT IN Fink Arms.—The repeati ifle, i 

: ARMs. peating rifle, invented and pa- 
tented by Col. Porter of Tennessee, a Sesaription of which has Tree F on 
appeared in our columns, has recently been simplified by the inventor, in 
such a manner as to render it easily available for military purposes on an 
extensive scale. The self loading and priming apparatus, which formed 
one of the characteristic features of the original invention, is dispensed 
with in the military rifle and carbine recently constructed ; the ordinary 
mode of loading and capping the piece by hand being preferred for army 
use, as more simple and less liable to accident. The deadly efficiency 
of the weapon is by no means impaired by this omission, and such expedi- 
tion is attained in loading by those experienced in its use as almost to 
rival the same process as formerl 


; a y performed with i inery. 

“ a — poe of - ) eapealty and mt ad ag 
which we were present yesterday morni - ? 

rimed with eight charges in fifty * ecg carbine was loaded and 


five seconds, and t i 
n four seconds more ; the loading and firing of ei ght at ee thee oe 


complished ia less than a minute and with fearfu i - 
cession of cylinders, which may be removed and 4. oA amg still 
greater dispatch is attained and the number of repetitions indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. Col. Porter's rifle is manufactured at Taunton Massachusetts 
and is finished in a style of mechanical excellence worthy of the ingen- 
uity displayed in its construction. At present the facilities for its mann-| 
facture are somewhat restricted and the demand is with difficult supplied. | 
About one hundred guns are finished per month, but a speedy ve 2 apo 
of the works is contemplated, when the business will be prosecuted ona 
much larger scale.—Journal of Commerce July, 12. 





Tue Burp Kixe anp Tue Bitxp Dramarist.—His Majest cing 
Hanover has been pleased to present to Mr. Moncrieff, the Paes 
a brother of the Charterhouse, and, like his august patron, totally blind— 
the Royal Hanoverian Meda! of Arts and Sciences. Mr. Moncrieff, shor ly 
before his Majesty succeeded to the throne, dedicated his selection of plays 
in three volumes to the then Crown Prince of Hanover. 

The blind monarch appears to be a man of very humane tendencies, A 
review of the Royal Horse Artillery was held at Woolwich in his honour, 
when James Moffat, a gunner, had his right hand accidentally shot away. 


FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. 


The King, on hearing of it, immediately sent one of his Hanoverian offi- 
cers with a purse containing thirty sovereigns, which was placed in the 
poor fellow’s left hand. His Majesty subsequently settl a pension of 
£20 per annum upon him, and intimated that he would use his influence 
to obtain him such occupation as might suit him. 





Tue Graxp Hay at Bucxeyenam Patace.—The ceiling has been paint- 
ed in oil, and panelled with a great variety of geometrical forms, and 
adorned with shields of arms, heraldic badges, the insigna of the national 
orders of chivalry of the Three Kingdoms, the badge of the Prince of 
Wales and the monogram of the Queen and Prince, with wreaths of 
flowers and the various mottoes interspersed—all contributing to the gen- 
eral and very beautiful effect. A large oval occupies the centre of the 
ceiling, in which are the shields of her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, surrounded by a wreath of flowers. On the one side is the 
golden harp of Ireland in a cirele of deep blue, and on the other the 
lion of Scotland. The stars of the orders of the Garter and St. Andrew, 
with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, on squares of vermilion, are arranged 
80 as to form the points of:the geometrical forms into which the ceiling 
is panelled by colour. The architectural ornaments of the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, are also picked out with vermilion and white, blue, 
gold, and white, and green and white. 


WHERE WILL COMPETITION END?—The piping-bullfinches of Hazebrouck 
(says a late English paper) obtained a fresh success last week at a com- 
petition held at Bulscamp, in Belgium. There were ten competing com- 
panies when that of Hazebrouck obtained the first prize, being a bird in 
silver gilt, worth 40f, Their four birds repeated their song 2369 times in 
one hour; and those of Bulscamp 2349 times The solo prize was gained 
by a bird of Furnes, which repeated its song 705 times. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 239, sy E. C. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 238. 
White. Black. 
1. B to Kt6 ch, | to 95. 
2. RtoQ BS. toKt4. (*) 
3. R tks P ch. R to K 4. 
4. R tks R checkmate. 


(*) Black may here vary his defence considerably, but the result will be obviously the same in 
any case, 
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The New York Chess Club meets at 87 Fourth Avenue. 


The Club anes are Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. J. PERRI 


N, Hon. Sec. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


RAFTS ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Launceston, for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 


HENRY E. RANSOM, and 
JOHN PATON, 


Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 











July 9—5t* 





RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarD 

CorTrom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at m. 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in | pony or by attorney, on the 2lst day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 

D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy2—3mos. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





FINE ARTS. 


HE undersigned offers for sale a collection of OIL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 
sonable prices. JOHN CRUMBY, 

June 4—8t. 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McG, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lemesurier Rovutsa & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Hon, Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Witt1aM H. Rosiyson, _ 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir GEORGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs, Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Breciway: 





WINES. 


The Subseriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 


SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 
BOCE.—ietahergee, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 


CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
na for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
ng the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 


PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in weod and glass. 


All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 


/ Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey, Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 

Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purcbase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect safety to the most distant 
parts of the Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


they wish to pay. 
July4l6—3m. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. ¥. 





LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
Satundan Saly aon my ore ha 1 with the United States Mai i. for Europe, positively on 
© y aod, Al oe : f Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for. M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-stree 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and ae apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street, 


oR 





Passengers are requested to be on board 11 A.M. 
The Steam ship ATLANTIC will poets gO PACIFIC, @11 sail August 6th. 








TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


has Ween a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 


LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 


which for my | cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fii English Pick Ketchups, 
Sances, Currie ‘owder, Stilton Cheese, i pont Porter pty tet Ales in 4 condition. 
London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; Freneh 


and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &e. All the favourite Brands of 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and ia for yourselves, 
GEORGE RAPHA fs, jc Hall 
Wholesale and Retail. 
DELLUOC’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
TIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily 
-— o- = ped pom to he. i is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it ocer ith r 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by > merge ea ghy 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
1 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenne, cor. 20th 


58 
. N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
ours. 


- Cigars, Champagne, 
Store, 314 Broadway. 











THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PARTS I. to VI. NOW READY. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newl di f 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. s. A., Bn Koa oy copy of the Site 
3 20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Pla. , and a Life ofthe Poet, 5 
Payne Courier, F.8. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes ving the inge of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents each, 
ALSO, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession Pig my from 
Collier, F.8.A. Third Edition. 1 vol. i2mo., cloth, with fac simile of the Corrections, $1 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsene Houseaye. With 
beautitully engraved portraits of Lous XV. and M de Pompadour. 2 vols, 12mo., on extra 
superfine paper, 450 pages each, cloth, 2! ed. $250. 

HILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of ‘Men and W. 

of the Kighteenth on with portraits Voltaire and Mad. de Parabére. 2 vols. — 

loth, 2d edition. L 12mo 
cMTAGAULAY!S BPEECHES. The Speeches, Addresses, &c. &c., of the Rt, Hon. 7. B. Mee 
aulay, Author of “ The History of Rngland from the Accession of James II.” ‘ Essays,” “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 2d ed. $2 

MEAGHER’S SPEECHES. 
ductory Notes. R 

OUTLINES O 
Animals. By J. 


Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, wit 
Thomas Francis Meagher. 12mo. 3ded. $1. a late 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY ; or Resemblance between Man and 
W. Redfield, M. D. With 330 Illustrations. 8vo. $2. 
POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 24 
edition. $1 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. Only complete edition. 1 vol, 
12mo., cloth, 2d ed. . 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Wm. E. Aytown, editor of Black- 

ood’s Magazine, &c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo., lo 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo. 

4HE PRETTY PLATE, A CHRISTMAS JUVENILE. By John Vincent, Esq. With Tl- 
lustrations by Darley. 1 vol. l6mo., cloth, gilt. 63 cents. 

THE GRAFTED BUD; a Memoir of Angelica Irene Hawes. By Mrs. A. H. Hawes. - 1 vol. 
l6mo.. cloth, portrait, 88 cents 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AFD MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By 
Thomas Wright, M. A., F. S. A., &c. &c. Lvol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

THE NIGHT SIDE ve Apathy or, Ghosts and Ghost-seers. By Catharine Crowe. 1 


vol. 12mo., cloth, 3d ed. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED RECORD 

OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 


HE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RECORD of the New York Exhibition of the Industry o 

all Nations. Editea by Professor Silliman, Jr., aided by eminent writers in each department 
of Science and Arts. With numerous fine Illustrations, including architectural details of the 
building, and the designs of Sir J. Paxton and the late A. J. Downing. In quarto, Numbers 1 
and 2 together. Price 25 cents. ® 


cloth, 75 cents. 











NOW READY— 
THE OFFICIAL HAND CATALOGUE of the New York Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations. 192 pages, 12mo., paper covers, 25 cents, or 20 cents atthe Crystal Palace. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY— 


THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA. By M. W. Warner, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

This volume contains a very careful analysis of the ae, social and civi: rights of Americans. 
The author has discussed with clearness and force the true = on which liberty is based 
and in accordance with which it must be exercised. We regard this essay as a very timely and 
and useful contribution to politics and legal science. It is marked with careful thought, compre- 
hensive generalizations and minute analysis. It is written in a style clear and vigorous, and indi- 
cates throughout the presence of an earnest and philosophic mind.—Christian Intelligencer. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 
A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. E. Peshine Smith. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

This volume p its a compendi view of the laws of political economy, based upon purely 
physical laws. The writer has sought to give only such conclusions as may be presumed to have 
the absolute certainty that belongs to the positive sciences. The work contains much ©: of 
thought aud ar; , Well written, aad the author is clear, concise, and simple in mode 0 
expressing his views. It is a suggestive and interestizg treatise.— Boston Atlas. 

ECHOES OF A BELLE, Or, A Voice from the Past. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

‘* A story laden with sweet sentiments and fine tion, and although portraying the sorrows 
of life, radient oftentimes with its brightest sunshine. The style is pure and nervous, and the 
moral the very best.’’— Newburgh Gazette. 

“A story of American fashionable life, written in a gay, wild, animated style, and indicative 
throughont of talent in the author,’’—Home Jourual, 

‘Tt is a book written with much mena | and tact. The story is interesting and the style good 
for the romantic kind. Its plan puts one in mind of [ke Marvel’s Dream Life.—Hartford Courant, 


JUDGE HALL’S LEGENDS OF THE WEST. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 


‘‘ Those who delight to read an American author, whose graphic pen touches with vividness and a 
style true to nature, will be sure to purchase a copy.’’—Democrat, N. ¥. 

** A fresh genial spirit and abundant humour pervade this book ; it is not only instructive but 
very entertaining.’’—Courier & Enquirer. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE ALDINE POETS—53 vols. 12mo., in various styles. 
BREES’ RAILWAY PRACTICE—4to. and Atlas. 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 
BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 4to. 
BURKE’S WORKS. New edition, eight vols. 8vo, « 
BULWER’S WORKS. Fourteen vols. 12mo., new edition. 
BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Two volumes. 
CARWITHEN’S HIST OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCES FOR 1853. 
COGLAND’S NEW GUIDE BOOK TO THE RHINE. | 
COOK'S VOYAGES. aoe, ewe i , 8vo., ill 
DAVIE’S HISTORY OF HOLLAND. Two vols. 
DIBDEN’S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK. 
HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. Sixth edition. 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL HALF HOURS. Two volumes. 
LAND WE LIVE IN. Two large volumes, engravings. 
MOORBE’S POETICAL WORKS. Ten volumes, 12mo. 
PRACTICAL MECHANIC. Six volumes, 4to. 
PYCROFT’S COURSE OF ENGLISH READING. 
SHAKSPEARE. New edition, one iA volume, illustrated. 
SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. One vol. 
SMITH’S ABRIDGED CLASS DICTIONARY. 
SOUTHY—THE DOCTOR. One volume, 8vo. 
THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. Three volumes. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. One volume, illustrated. 
Imported and for sale b: 
July 2—2. 














D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 





BRACEH’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. l vol. 12mo. $1 
‘* This book presents & more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 


we know of.’’—N. van. 
bserver—will hold an unique 
Tribune. 





“A candid, earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted o' 





position. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.”’—N. Y. 
‘Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sk of the way scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 


—Nor. Courier. 

One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.””— 
Springfield Republican. 

“His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.”’—Philadelphia \. 

«With knapsack in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles the peo- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous oe their simplicity and their trut ; 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining valuable book.’’—-Worces- 

r Palladium. 
“ao of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

““Tts descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.”’— 
Albany Argus. 

* This work is full of information and interest.”—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 

HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Tllustrated. 

“For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has no 
equal, at least in print.’’—Cin. Columbian. 4 
“There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 
AMERICAN GARE IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Tilustrations. 25. 





REWVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERIOCN FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz: 
Bottles formerly sold at » cents reduced to 25 cents. 


“ “ “ 1,00 “ “ 75 “ 

Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
cure. . 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYF, is another wonder ofthe age. Tt instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, es dying it the moment it is ap- 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. ° Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 





yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all rs. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
properties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temp 


ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLF’S HEBRAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest ne: and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the coilet of beauty, taste and fi nm. 
May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N.Y. ; WM. Lyman & 





Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josern Bow.es, Quebec ; Lyman, Brotuers & Co., Toronto ; RusHTox, 
Crarke & Co., N, ¥. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 








She Albion. 


July 23 








—— 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 





—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor &e. 

Ly peng ly —— many cases Senedd Ge MUD ehaets yon poctantes 
= * been a desideratum the profession to obtain © Fae o ence wi and 
nase aS Net combine alee the properise whish exist ta cater 

it.” 

* In those cases is an excess of acid in the acing the 

Qn ts, Flatulency, Heartb Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Sclinr Apeient! in ore m, a a 
has wal indeed 0 valuable 5 y. © ics are obnoxious to children, 
you may, in many cone however, in which I have your poy 
dren, they have readil en it, and freq gt mdb N ge = gs = eS To persons visiti 
or pee-y A it will ween e natioina af h value. The facility with which it 
may be red, and e manner in which it is offered to the public. give it « claim to 
querel — GEORGE T. DEXTER, ©. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


9 NT. 
} 4 Jaume Tansive. cand retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Draggiat and Apothecary, 
‘ Greenwich street, corner 
We. eo for cale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
street. Reece & Baorusa, No. 31 Baltimore Baltimore. Frep. Brows, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. yh Charleston. Henprickson, Savannah. SicKLes & 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
oat coy $1 00,000 with the Comptroller of this State and it offers to 


parties desirous urity ; an important object to be 
08 desir ot eect Sthat alaiwos frequently matare more ihan twenty or thirty years 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinrctor—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon a GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
ES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON x Fini, Inte Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. sul. pe aaa 
Stephen Whitney, oa H Gri coh i. ips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel W: John Cryder, Esq. 
MINE 
JOHN 0. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway |F.U. JOMNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Gtaxpine COLBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Bsq. 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 








THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual yey of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ay: uch rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may just 
= this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have 


n in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from The liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are estab! established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
. ©. Barcray, Ese., Chairma 
FREDERICK Morris, Esa. 
Cuas. THos. — Ese. 
Joun Saaw 
Francis F. Weennessn, Esa. 
Wittiam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
— 


Epmunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT Tasor Esq. 
Tuomas West, ee.” 


Caartes Bennett, Esq. 
Hues Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Taomas WILLIAMS, Esq. 


BANKER®. 
Messrs, Giyn, Mints & Co. 


Messrs. Carpate, Inirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


be L ‘io J. Benj. tol’ A. 1 Bae, J 2, yesthinghem, Hon. 
MNORE. ca dca c coves cue orris, Be Tolmes, J eKenzie, E. Fabre, A. 
_ J. Galt, Theodore Hart. ‘ ™ 


f J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Strachan. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
wef R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W; £. Starr, Agent. 
L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charice Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
“Tiiee-tinomaa. 


Halifax, N.S. ........-++- 
St. John, N. B......... 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand,... § 4.2. Grove, Sen. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island, . er 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw op Capitat............+. ++. -£200,000 | Surrivs anp Reservep Fonp......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Doilars. 

oars Company has formed a Loca! Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin, 

the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 

DIRECTORS IN pod YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., 
FRANCIS Correnett, Esq., noun Oe Chairman 
Grorce Baxotay, Esq. j Josern GAILLARD, Jr., poe F. SANDERSON, ia. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer LIvINGsTON, Esq. x. Hamunton, Jr., Esq. 
Wittiam 8S, Wetmore, Esq. 


Avex. Hamuton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 
Sir Taomas Beqnarp Brecn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopagson, Esq. 
Samvue. Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN Scone vena 


ye Hornsby Chairman. 
Tuomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq aes tees Ewaarr, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, bert Hi John Marriott, 

William Ba stove, Saas Ho \* Willices Nichol, 

Thos. Soonge Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George rem anon Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. William Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis ——— Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swivton Bou t, Esq., 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


WiustiaM Ewart, Esq., M Chairman. 
Groner Freperick Youne, Esq., oe ~ Chairman. 


William Bro: M. 44 > Freterte Be Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De’ Bathe, Bart ; James Eg. John Rankin Bq. 
ext > Man nies .y P. 
Seymour 


Matthew Forster, Esq., CP James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Swinton Bovzur, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJamMin Henverson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 











LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE wd a OF 4h 4 to ye but a small of 
Tiree a Bw 0 aah te Proportion of those chiefly 


ow nb Ue st ny yoy may hold—u + it exertions a wift d children 
Ls Ss their future maintenance. of the type ror the rent S enapertty of those The pn con this 
He pn, Ae striving Lf steady tab 4 ending and watchful economy to accumulate suiiclent means 
to render them in some pw et pendent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
the — iment of thin purpose, that he - oomn 0d Ar) savings of another year 
‘anno’ exam) the distress caused 
Sailure of ouch well intended plans by premature death nie ’ an 7 
is the os seems by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
of the pd Sy ewan Pa re hd his eet Gate un upon his death, the utmost 
ie, an 
sam he wi ie wet aside, e yearly (during own life or a term of years) 
most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encou i» 
thousands to whom it would bi resent peace of mind, 
was the purpose for which — sr 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
its has been of 1,100 Policies having 
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ables met Rates, } oN mail to 
08. M. SIMO. 
$8King &t., tc, Hanlion, Cw 


Cc. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


‘WuRisTorner s. BOURNE, 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 


FOR CALIFORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 





ts for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 

2 ene tod Packet Sbips, leaving New York. To at a distance 
system has y advan’ 5 ble and pam ty yy AH han fo - 
before it is to embark, and uncertainty of procuring a passage by the di vessel are 
avoided. Hasdrets during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and disappointment. 
Our ence —— us, not only to make the best possible se ection of moda- 
formation advice, especially to those taking out lad! chil- 


11 needful in 
tions a sy ve - s regarding a any vessel leaving this port - i. part of thes world will be given 
gratis. Orders for passages, 80 city references, will be at once at- 
tended to, and answered. ‘Arrangements A, with families. Our charge is $5 Jy 

‘Address, post paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 uth St. N. ¥. 
6 ms. 


April 2, 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 

SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public yy oe Library, both for refer. 
yt circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Domestic ont wspapers and Periodicals are aaa An | ae 

sae cotton tb one of the tangent in this country, and is constantly increased by the addition of 
the best reading of the da "7 
The terms, privileges, &c., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic——Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Ban«x ror tHe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER o THE arase 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p 


' THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC ...... abebibhebehbeabeheiebehh - 4 
The: PAOIPIC ...0ccccccsccccsccvcesocccsoes we 
The ARCTI 





Cone, Lens Loucs.' 
The BALTIC. :.: :: ciesieeuscasanaecusenees +. .s.., Capt. Comstoox. 
The ADRIATIO | 07." eebborcebar ¢é4 “é aay fn 


These ships having been built by contract enous for Government service, e care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and’ ; and their ac- 
are un ce i ry and comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exclu. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. Pron ~omy Le] to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for, 





PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 















1853. Wednesday,........January..,.1 
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— Lyd General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at her ‘ifferent Aguacies 
rong the S' 

‘ersons going to 0 CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Luse Local Board of | ape rene meet every Wednesday for jon of current business, 

Medical E daily a lo’clock, P. M 

__tambbleta wetting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 











James Boo C. E. Habich 

John J. Palmer’ F.C. Hacker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. &. Sto 

Daniel Parish, Joseph G Gaillard, Jr. 

Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 

Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General wal Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE _ 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the yoo very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the 

Policies will hereafter be issued, hee “he assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
—_ made—without any responsibility or oy gegentne personal or otherwise; nor will the a (the 
onl — be required to be lodged the society, as each loan will be endorsed tl 

The assured can at any time present yt policy and mand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


Applicants are not fa for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. RB S. Clement Tabor, 


DR. A. HOSACK, 








John Rawson, 


ro 8. Symes, Hugh Croft Jobn Moss, 
Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Unaties Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, ; 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Moutreal ......+.+seeeee: J. Flanagan. ° . 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T, C. Kinnear, Hon. 


Halifax N. 8S. eeeesecepees 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
*s W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § ys hg ty ig J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
as GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.’ 


St. John, N. B..... oe 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, © , is d to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of Septe ~~t next, at 12 0’clock. noon; and on 
Saturday, she 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 

Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State erent 2 ee siecee co 
= (Midship do.) . 


““iteward’s fee included. } 


A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good quel- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENT "Y DO LLARS » s “ 
Carries a surgeon. 








Fort freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers are none to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 
communicate at once with the A 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBO y Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday,..... ......-February....12 Wednesday ... 
° s Rn Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday ... 
Wednesday . 
Wernesday . 
Wednesday . 
Wednesday , 
Wednesday . 
Wednesday , ‘ 
ednesday . . se ee + «November... .21 
P both wage. 
These steamers, built iw a 4 for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or Kae by any vessels afloat. Their accommodation 8 for 





FROM HAVRE. 
February... . 16 
March... ... 1 


oe cee MMF... 5s cee 








igteis ie 0 





oe 


+h 








For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 

E.G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. 


The owners of these shi es “iL not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


, eotenee or metane, ills of lading are signed therefor, and the value pent LI a4 
er 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ...............+...$120 | Second Cabin Passage.............0002+-970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage ................005 $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 888 
&@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains Captains, 

praite,....- conena oneetensanil Capt. Jupxins. | America,.. ........+2++000++.-Capt, Lerten, 

oe WEE RES S apt. Ryrrie. | Europa, .........+++.+++..-Capt. SHANNON, 
Asia, ...... eeceececeeces Capt. E. G, Lorr. | Canada,,. .....sc.eececeees oe Capt. STONE, 
Sh « Rihbs sen teas pane Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,..........+.+ c++ sees Capt. LANG 

These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 

Ww. , 

F 

cas ca& unin das ie New York ee ee, —lCi ti 1853. 
Americ, .....20.:+50° WORORR. 2. 0 000 00 000 te Wednesday. ........+.e00- July 20th, 
Ss 60.6 06 once 0 66 0c ED WE cco. 0 06 che mS 66 6be ccc cn eces July 2th, “ 
vids can tuacee Boston ...... «Wednesday... ... .00cce--Augus Sd, 
MD ocsarvececcocecdé Be Wllivs 6s'b cc 00% Wednesday Auy ust 10th, ee 
Niagara BONED nine nce sce beele Wednesday August 17th, ee 
y | ary New York iD y . August 24th, “* 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not he accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewel 
Precious — a or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


. CUNARD 


a 
‘or freight or passage, apply to 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANC HESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, ‘ 
City of Manchester .. .Saturday, July 3, 18653. | cs City of Glasgow ... Wednesday, July 27, 1853, 
City of Glasgow. .... Saturday, Aug. 2, City of Manchester, . Wednesday, Aug. _ = 
City of pag . Saturday, Sept. Mt, wad City of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Sept. i4, 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, « | City of Manchester. . WwW ednesday, Oct. 12, “7 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Saloon after Staterooms .......... elec * Saloon after Staterooms ........... 20 guineas 
—— oe. *CMR ECONO 000.008 —  . ayer yssaeyey 15 
wiv ee 0s acne coe 5S .. forward Eee sti 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Smal! drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RIC SARDeeS, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 

o.9 Walnnt Street. Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON. “BROT HERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
SaturpDAy afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tvespay afternoon, at ¢ 
o'clock. 
Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & vise ec $2 Broadway. 





“LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


e year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the apepey of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
Ships, Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 





passengers are of the most approved kind. 
at South th going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from N ew York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 

second class, . coos 8 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,.........f.800 
second alass,. err | 

No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, — 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Hav 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & cO., * Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON. ........-Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN........ 
These st 8 stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SatLinc—1853. 








eo eee ee Capt. E. Higgins. 





lay 
lay, Nov. 











os lay, Dec. 
Hermann, .,................ Saturday, 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Weteotes, March 30 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 14 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 27 Seemann okt eerae Wednesday, Oct. 12 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25] Washington... ... Wednesday, Nov. 9 
Gorman ars o4es Bho mee aly | | a rae aT os . = lay, Dee. 7 
‘asl piste one y, July ashington..-.... an. 
Hermann ........Wednesday, Aug. 17 ; 


Price of passage from New York And Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and News) rs must pass through the Post Office. 





No Bills of Lading will be signed on he day of sailing. 
‘lun surgeon is y each 
‘or it or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% 
GP dirLAe CdnLEY EES oneayees 
AR }ROS co 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre Southampton. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP *“* ME RLIN,”’’ Captain Cronyn, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
mas, on Monpay, snes & Sth. 7 
Ss — > Bom “* ~~ . 








E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


Marg. E Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik , ~~ Warner, |June23, Oct. 1%,| April 21, August 1l, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27, | May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10 | May 19, Septem. 8, December 29, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8&8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22,| June 30, October 20, 
Southamp Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and —perionnat navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deseript 
The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, cane wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be a for seen, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of oy are signed therefor. Apply to 
ga en 
E. E. M and >70 N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
ee = ee 
Captains. From New York. 








From Raverpest, 

Contention, ree: 8 — April 11, .Aug. 11. .Dee. 11] Jan. 26..May 26. .Sep. 4 
Waterloo, . . peo ccccees Feb. 11. .June ll, .Oct. 11 | Mar. 26, .July 26. .Nov. 
Underwriter. . .. Shipley,... . | Jan. 11.:May 11. /Sept. 11] Feb. 26. June 26... 2% 
Wert Point,........V Allen. /........| Mar. 11, July 11. /Fov. 11| Apr. 26. . Ang. 26. .Dec. 28 

These ships are al! of the largest slam and are commanded by men of character and 
Their cabin accommodations are all that'can be desired in point of comfort and ae 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liv hoc ccopicecesen tee 
to New York, ............. 8 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


Qacoxp LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tle 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 










New Yor . Havre, 
ST. DENIS Ist January .........0eee eee +++ 16th February. 
, Ist Ma: pe vbbnc 0nd be 0060000506 e cee es 
PeRameses, wastes, ; Ist September .. 1.2... .. ete e se eeeceG 16th October. 
ST.NICHOLAS, Ist February............+20++0e0++@ 16th March. 
TS eee ea 
—— Ist October... ce ecc cesses sessessQ 16th November, 
April. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § 1st a: i 
Gens, master. lst November 16th December, 
16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, BD AGU 6 Siscrcccccscccescons s+oo§ Toth September, 
Wi llard, master. “ August. $b pe enserdnye bys seeseeee 16th January, 


They are al! first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the ccme 
fort = convenience of passengers, apd commnannae by men of experience in the trade. The pnee 
of — by. —— or tig = on om bot those actally 
on - - BOYD & HIN a e Ke d 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, _ 
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